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PREFACR 



The Apophthegms aod Maxims oi Persons re- 
markable for their leamiug, wisdom, add piety, 
have ever been considered as ranking amongst the^ 
choicest 'treasures of fiterat^r^ : ^ thos^ of. Bishop 
Home, first priotf'<j urrtet, th^ title of i'«Ess ATS 
AND Thoughts on^yarimis^ Sub^t^ts, and from 
Vanaus Anthers^ &c.\ j^J&ii eridpf his Life, by 
Jones, are certa^l^^^j|^ng;s|'thj3 inQ^t valuabl^^ 
not only on accouot'o^'^ittipdrtante of the in- 
struction contained in them, but for the manner 
in which it is conveyed, being often in the most 
easy and familiar style, and sometimes with a hu- 
mour and facetiousness peculiar to the Bishop. 
Mr. Jones, his lordship's chaplain and intimate 
friend, in the Prefatory Epistle to his Life, ad- 
dressed tp the late William Stevens, Esq. 
says, ** I have heard it observed of him by a gen- 
^ tleman, who never was suspected of a want of 
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"judgment^ that, if some friend had followed him 
** about with a pen and ink to note down his say- 
*' ings and observations, they might have furnished 
" out a collection like that which Mr. Boswell has 
*' given to the public ; but frequently of a superior 
quahty, because the subjects which fell in his way 
were occasionally of a higher nature, out of which 
more improvement would arise to those that 
*' heard him : and it b now much to be lamented^ 
^ that so many of than have run to waste.'* Th^ 
Bishop howeveri left, in his own hand-writing, th« 
following collection, which he seems to have formed 
for his dw]i.usip, nAd wlkfarJiftle.Ot.ifo idea, perhaps^ 
of its ever app^ring before thV{ public. It seems to 
bave been a ^jllof Sc^fftiuin'place book, or repo^ 
«itory of S9(ji*t]^iqg9 as. jKt tiu4gc<^ worthy of re* 
inembrance,^¥h*<dlkef tne;^.^ira9thoughts arising in 
his own mind, or passages occurring in the perusal 
of authors, of which his reading seems to haveb^eo 
very various. Many of them may be found traofr- 
planted into his sermons, and likewise in hb papers 
in the Olia Podrida. Such appears to have beea 
the habitual piety of the Bishop's mind, that in read- 
ing books upon the most common subjects, he 
never failed to give, a religious or moral application 
fih^tt the fact or seutim^t would admit of it ; 
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and when tbie reader imagines he is merely perusing 
a common piece of history or anecdote, he finds 
himself unexpectedly in possession of some valuable 
truth or lesson : of this nature amongst others are 
those given at page 23, section 12. — ^9, § 27 and 
28.-38,4 12.— 46, § 15.— 53; § 2.- 105, Hope, 
11 7t^ § 1* — 119> § Macdonald, and Mahomet.--* 
127, § 9.-— 128, § 10.— 164, § 11 and 12. In one 
instance, 66, § 13, no application is given, but the 
reader will be at no loss to apply the passage to his 
own situation with respect to hb Great Father. 
Sometimes a sentence of poetry has a new and va- 
luable meaning given to it ; and what the ieader 
had before, perhaps, considered but as an unmeaning 
passage in a profane poet, is converted into nou- 
rishment for the christian mind ; of this kind may 
be mentioned those at p. 27, § 22. — 35, § 4.-45, 
h 9—70, § 6 and 7.-93, § 13.— I29, § 1.— 133, 
§ 13 and 14.— 135, § 22, &c.— 160, § 55. At 
times there is a vein of playfulness and humour, 
which, though it be not necessary to relieve the 
reader, as the work is never dry, yet it adds con- 
siderably to the interest awakened and the enter- 
tainment experienced. Of these may be mentioned 
p. 37, § 10.— 45, § 11.— 105, Honesty.— 120, § 1. 
—121, § 1.— 143, § 37.— 157, § 4.— 175, § 2.— 

A2 
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i<0, § 19.— 181, § 23.— 193, §2. The wit of 
Bishop Home, displayed in thete passages, in some 
of his papers in the Olla Podrida, and in some of 
his controversial works, is of the purest kind, it is 
smart, but never malevolent ; and it may be said 
of his satire, with greater truth than where the 
figure was originally applied, that *' like the razor 
^ it cuts the keener for its polished temper." I 
know not to whom Cowper originally alluded in 
the following lines, but they suit admirably the 
amiable person now mentioned : 

Oh» I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, 
£re life go down, to see such sights again) 
A veteran warrior in t^e Christian field. 
Who never saw the sword he, could not wield; 
Grave without dolness, learned without pride, 
iExaet yet not precise, tho' meek keen-eyM ; 
fk man that would have foilM, at their own play» 
A dozen would-be's of the modern day ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use. 
Had wit as bright as ready to produce. 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy's enlighten'd page, 
Ilis rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear : 
Yet, above all, his luxury supreme. 
And his chief glory, was the gospel theme j ' 
There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 
His happy eloquence seem'd there at home. 
Ambitious not to shine or to excel. 
But to treat justly what he lov'd 80 well. 

Conversation. 
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To him we may apply one of his own beautiful si- 
milieSy ''depth of sentiment illustrated by a bright 
** imagination, is like the sea when the sun shines 
** upon it and turns it into an ocean of light*'' 
P*. 49> § 8« At other times, some fact in natural 
history is made the vehicle of instruction, and the 
contemplative philosopher 

Finds tongaes ia trees, books in the ranning brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

As YOU LiKB IT. Act 11. Sceoe I. 

These may be found chiefly under the article 
Katurs, p. 129, &c.* 

It will be thought, perhaps, nay I believe it has, 
been said, that some of them are triflings but I 
know not how any thing which may have extensive 
consequences can be called trifling ; and sometimes 
we see that the roost seemingly trifling causes, in 
the hands of an ali-wijse and ali-beneficent Provi- 
dence, give rise to the most beneficial effects. In 
the preface to a Work of this kind, it does not seem 
necessary to apologize for introducing the following 
anecdote by way of illustration. Ai) inconsiderate 
person would not think that the arms and motto 

* Other Instances of the same kind may be found in some 
•f the Notes to the- Bishop's Sermons. 
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upoti a gentleman's carriage could be of conse- 
quence to any one; and yet there is a story upon 
record, (see the Orthodox Churchman's Magazine 
vol* I. p. 537) which shews, that the device upon 
Jonas Han way's carriage was, in all proba- 
bility, the means of preserving a young man from 
perdition both here and hereafter. 

** When this benevolent man and pious Christian 
returned from abroad, he set up his carriage, and 
had painted thereon the following device and motto, 
which we here mention for the sake of an affecting 
anecdote. The device was, a man dressed in a 
Persian habit, just landed in a storm on a rude 
coast, and leaning on his sword, his countenance 
calm and resigned. In the back ground was de- 
picted a boat, beat about by the billows : in front 
a shield, charged with his arms, leaning against a 
tree, and underneath, this motto, nevek despair. 
The anecdote was as follows; a young merchant, 
haying suddenly experienced some heavy losses^ 
and not knowing how to extricate himself, was 
returning home from the Exchange with a deter- 
mination of putting an end to bis existence, but as 
he was passing on with the black design in his 
thoughts, his eye was caught by Mr. Hanway's de- 
vice; and the motto never despair^ rushed 
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upon his miod ; the horrid resolation was staggered^ 
he went home, hut the emphatic words continiied 
uppermosty and he was preserved. A few days 
afterwards a relation died* leaving him an ample 
fortune, and he lived many yean the friend of 
Hanway, and of mankind.** 

Impressed with these ideas concerning these 
Essays and Thoughts, the Editor of this little 
Volume wished very much to see them in more 
general circulation, and suggested to the publishers 
the printing a pocket edition of them, together 
with the Bishop's Nine Papers from the Olla Po« 
drida, which have not as yet been appended to any 
of his works, and also his Poems, which, though 
few, are valuaUe on account of the fweetness and 
f unplicity of the versification, and the usefulness 
and piety of the sentiments. 

The public have long been in possession of a 
pocket edition of Bishop Wilson's Maxims of Piety 
and Christianity. The following volume the Edi* 
tor Considers worthy to stand upon the shelf by th^e 
side of that excellent Manual, and to take its turn 
with it in the pocket, as containing food for medi- 
tation, or matter for conversation in a family 
circle : Papers vii. ix. and xii. of the Olla Podrida 
will furnish some valuable bints for the improve- 
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ment of society in this particular. Of Bishop 
Wilson's Maxims, it may be said, that they are 
throughout of an uniform tenor, of sober wisdom, 
and fervent piety. Bishop Home's Essays, &c. if 
occasionally of a more playful cast, will, perhaps, 
on that account more engage the heart, and sink 
the deeper into it. Of the use of Apophthegms 
we have an instance given in p. 5, and of the man- 
ner of preparing them for ourselves, in p. 25, § 1^. 

*' There is no kind of knowledge (says he, p- 1 14, 
§ 1.) which, in the hands of the diligent and skil- 
fill, will not turn to account. Honey exudes from 
all flowers, the bitter not excepted ; and the Bee 
knows how to extract it*." 

Had Bp. Home prepared these Essays, &c« for 
the pres9 himself, no doubt many additions 
and corrections would have been made, many 
references added, and those passages from classic 
authors, which have no translation annexed, would 
have had them : the Editor would have supplied 
these to the best of his ability, but not being upon 
the spot, the volume was not printed under his in- 
spection. A new edition of Bishop Home's Works 
has been announced, and it is much to be wished, 

* See the Bishop's Meditalion on the Bee, at the end of 
this volume, p. 292. 
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that they may have received such additions^ as very 
many are the instances wherein no reference is 
given to th^ author, or the page, whence a quota- 
tion is taken.* The quoting of a vahiahle passage 
from an author with a reference, frequently induces 
the reader to turn to it, and to read his works. Per- 
sons even well-informed upon the subject, may not 

* An instance may be mentioned, which occasioned the 
Editor some little trouble : In Bp. Home's Sermon, entitled 
ConsideraHons on the Sea, Vol. III. Serm. iv. he says " The 
great and learned champion of the Roman Church, who spent 
the best part of his life in sifting the disputes i>etween the 
Catholics and Protestants, composed towards the close, of his 
days, a small treatise upon The ascent of the soul to God by 
meditation on the creatures, which, from thenceforth, he made 
bis constant companion, and was wont to say, it was more 
gatisfaction to him to have been the author of that, than all 
his large volumes of controversy.'' 

The Editor had inquired who this author was, of several 
friends of much more extensive reading than himself, and with- 
out success ; till, on re-perusing the I^/e of Bp. Home, he met 
with the following i>assage, p. 183. " Cardinal Bbllarmimi 
wrote a small treatise, entitled, De ascenstone mentis in Deum 
per scalas rerum creatarum, which he valued more than any of 
his works, and read it over continually with great pleasure, 
as he says in the prefoce to it.'' Card. Bellarmine, and his 
meditation, are mentioned again in these Essays, p. 131, § 9. 
A translation of this Work was published in the year 1705, 
<< By a Divine of the Church of England." The Prefece, 
« To tlie Protestant Reader," is signed H. Hall, and dated 
Hamptitady June the 5th, 1703. 
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have read that particular work, and the young 

student stands absolulelv in need of such assbtancf 

• 

More of the Bishop's writings have been promiw 
to the world, but the death of Mr. Stevens, wl 
possessed his MSS. has perhaps made some difie 
ence with respect to them. The Editor <^ tt 
volume has heard from a gentleman who was 
Magdalen College at the time, of a Sermon preachc 
by Dr. H then President of the College, : 
the College Chapel, upon the happiness of tl 
marriage state, a subject which he said at fir 
seemed odd to introduce amongst a society < 
Bachelors, but that it was treated with admirabl 
propriety, and the marriage state warmly recon 
mended. Dr. H— -— mentioned the happine 
which had fallen to his own lot in that state. * . 
Sermon on such a subject, from such a persoi 
could not fail of bemg highly acceptable to tli 
public. 

With the Editor's sincere wish, that the foUowio 
pages may afford as much amusement and instni< 
tion to their Readers at large, as they have doo 
to him, be remains, 

their veiy fiutfaful, &< 



ESSAYS^ 
Sfc. 



ABBEY LANDS. 

Sir benjamin RUDYARD m a speech (pre- 
served by Nalson, ii. SCO) mentioiifi it as the prin^ 
tipal parliamentary motive for seising the abbey 
lands by Henry VIII. that they would so enrich 
the crown, as that the people should never he put 
to pay subsidies again ; and an army of 40,000 
men for the defence of the kingdom should be 
maintained with the overplus. How did the mat- 
ter turn out 1 Sir Benjamin tells us, " God's part, 
" religion, by his blessing, had been tolerably well 
^ preserved; but it hath been saved as by fire; 
" for the rest is consumed and vanished. The 
*' people have paid subsidies ever since, and we are 
** now in no very good case to pay an army." [A 
more exact account of this design and its conse- 
quences may be found in Sir Henry Spdman's 
Hbtory of Sacrilege, chap, vii.] 

B 
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ABELARD, 

The bad tendency of Mr. Pope's EloiM to Abe- 
lard is remarked by Sir John Hawkins, in his His- 
tory of Music, vol. ii. page 23, as depreciating 
matrimony, and justifying concubinage. This is 
founded on a false fact; Abelard was married. 
The original letters are finer than even Pope's: 
they were publbhed A. D. 1718, by Rawlinson, 
from a MS. in the Bodleian library. Sir John 
Hawkins, speaking of Abelard's skill in scholastical 
theology, and profligacy of manners, makes the 
following sensible observation : " To say the truth, 
the theology of the schools, as taught in Abelard's 
time, was merely scientific, and had as little ten- 
dency to regiilate the manners of those who 
*' studied it, as geometry, or any other of the ma- 
" thematical sciences." — ^The observation may be 
extended to other modes of studying divinity. 
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ADVERSITY. 

The fiery trials of adversity have the sapie kindly 
effect on a Christian mind, which Virgil ascribes to 
burning land. They purge away the bad proper- 
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ALCORAN. 



Extravagant pnises are bestowed by Sak 
and bb discqplcs oa tbe Komii» whkb equal ibt 
enthusiasai of Mabomet and bb ibUowen; going 
every leugtb but that of sayings it was dictated by 
the ^int of God.— Wouderful and liorrible I Thia 
not much noticed; not mentioned, I tbink» in 
White's lectures, as it should have been, and ex* 
posed. [But if any reader wants latisfiiction on 
the subject of Mahomctism, he will find it In Du 
Prideaux's Life of Mahomet] 
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AMBITION. 

The ambitious man emfdoys his time, his ] 
And his abilities, to climb to a sammit, on m 
at last, he stands with anxiety and fear, and 
which if he fall, it must be with infamy and 
A man of like turn in the time of Charles IL 
by like unwearied application, attained a like 
tion, on the top of Salisbury spire. Every 
thinking man will say in one case what the i 
monarch said in the other : " Make the felloi 
"^ a patent, that no one may stand there but 
« selfl " 



ANGELS, 

Man, a miinster of Christ in particular, si 
resemble them in reconciling duty with dewi 
They mmister to the heirs of salvation ; yet al 
h$hold iheface of their Father in heaven* 



AFRICAN ANTS. 

Thsse insects sometimes set forward in 
multitudes, that the whole earth seems to 
motion. A corps of them attacked and co^ 



aa depbaiit quietly feeding in a pasture* la 
eigiki hours, notiuDg i¥4s to be seen on the spot» 
but the skeleton of that enormous animal, neatly 
and completely picked. The business was don^ 
aod the enemy mar^^hfd on after fresh prey.— - 
Such power have ^be snuJlest icreatiues acting in 
«oacerL 
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APOPHTHEGMS. 

It is said* I tbi^, of fiisbop SanderscMs, that, by 
foqneotly ^sonveraing with his bob, and scattering 
short apcs|ihthegnis, with Uttlepleasaat stories^asil 
auUng usefiil applieatkNis «f them, the youth was» 
lo his ia£uicy» taught to abhor vanity and vice as 



There are wild asses in South America. Thej 
have three properties which bear a moral applica- 
tion. 1. Though exceedingly swift, fierce and un- 
tractable, after carrying the first load, their celeri- 
ty leaves them, their dangerous ferocity is lost, and 
they soon contract the stupid look and dulness of 
the asinine species : one of them becomes like ano-. 
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thcr 398. 2. If that more noble animal a horse 
happens to stray into the places where they feed, 
they all fall upon him ; and, without giving him 
the liberty of flying from them, they bite and kick 
him till they leave him dead upon the spot. 5. 
They are very troublesome neighbours, making a 
most horrid noise ; for, whenever one or two of 
them begin to bray, they are answered in the same 
Tociferous manner by all within reach of the sound, 
which is greatly increased and prolonged by the 
repercussions of the valleys and breaches of the 
mountains. Ulloa, i. 248. [An English gentleman, 
resident in the East, kept one of the asses of the 
country for his use, who was so troublesome with 
hb noise, that he ordered a slave to strike him on 
the nose with a cane when he began to vociferate ; 
in consequence of which, the creature in a few days 
fell from his appetite, and would actually have 
pined away and died, for want of the liberty of 
making his own frightful noise.] 



ATHANASIAN CREED. 

The doctrines in the public service (as a noble^ 
author has supposed) are not the true cause why 
people of rank, &c. absent themselves ^ but down- 
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rigbt iiiigo<Oiness, amusements* racing» hunting, 
gambtingy visiting and intriguing — setting out for 
Newmaiket on a Sunday* &c. Would the genUe* 
men of the lurf come the more to church if the 
Athanasian Creed were struck out* &c« 1 

It is not true that these doctrines ** are acknow- 
ledged to be ill founded and unscriptural by 
eyery clergyman of learning and candour;*' or 
that ** no man of sense and learning can maiutain 
** them.* There have been and are many instances 
both of laity and clergy tliat hold tiiem to be 
scriptural, and maintain them as such. The abet^ 
tors of heresy and infidelity are not the only men 
of sense in the nation, [in good manners they cer- 
tainly do not abound.] Dr. Middleton, when he 
had apostatized, by $nen of wmo meant it^deh* 
[This article was occasioned by a pamphlet styled 
Hints, &c. asaibed to the D. of G.] 



AVARICE. 



U A tenine appetite inclines persons to take 
down their food in such quantities, that they vomit 
it up again like dogs. So Job of the rapacious 
greedy oppressor: ** He hath swallowed down 
** riches, and he shall vomit them up again.^^ Chap» 
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x%. 15. What is avarice, but such tti appetite of 
the mind? 

2. He, who flatters himsdf that he resohes to 
employ his^ fbrtmie well, though he should acquire 
it ill, ought to take this with him, that such a com^- 
pensatioii of evil by good may be allowed after the 
fact, but 18 deservedly condemned in that purpose. 
And it may be observed, that a resolution of this 
kind, taken beforehand, is seldom carried into act 
afterwards. Nemo unquam in^erium Jlagitn$ 
guemtum bonis artibua exereuit — ^Tacit. Hist. i. 
No one ever exercised with Tirtuc power ob- 
tained by crimes. 

3« The' eagerness with which some men seek 
after gold would lead one to imagine it had the 
power to remove ril uneasiness, and make its pos* 
sessors completely happy ; as the Spaniards pre- 
tended to the Mexicans, that it cured them of a 
pain at the fuart, to which they were subject. 

4. Riches will make a man just as happy as the 
emperor of Siam's white elephant, who is ridden by 
nobody, lives at his elise, is served in plate, and 
Iteated like a monarch* 

5. It is worthy of observation, that Perseus, who 
lost the Macedonian empire, was itifamous for his 
avarice ; and Paulas Emilius, his conqueror, so en> 



tirely the reTerse, that he ordered all the gold and 
silver, that was taken, into the public treasuiy, 
wilhiMrt acenis k ; ner ever was ooe iuthing the 
rioiier liar Iw vidoiies, thoii^ alwayi gpaetom, of 
his own, toollKrs. 

6, At a tne whesP^as biihes were very life 
at Athens, a porter humorously proposed, thttt 
twelve of the poorest citizens should be annually 
sent ambassadors to the Persian court, to be en- 
riched by the king's pieaests. Ibid. Poor men 

should be made ministers of state in England^ for 
the same purpose. 



BEARS. 

Their sagacity is very great. The Kamtsclia* 
dales are obliged to tbeiu for what little advance- 
v^ ment they have hitherto made, either in the sciences 
or the polite arts. From them they learned the 
value of simples for iuteraal use and. external ap- 
plication. They acknowledge the befits likewise 
for their ehncing-maMtart: what they call the bair 
dance is an exact counterpart of every attitude and 
gesture peculiar to -this animal, through its several 
#iinctioB6 : and this ifri:befoundaAioB and ground- 
work of all their otherdanoes, and what they value 
ihemsehws most h^ on. King, iii. 30$, chap, v^ 



BENTLEY. 

Bentley is a^ model for polemical preaching, 
im account of the conciseness, perspicuity and ftir- 
ness with which objections are stated, and. the 
clear, full, and regular manner in which they are 
answered. 



BIGOTRY. 

Ardbes artium et liierarum omnium adeo ruies 
€rant, ut id imprimis curasse putentur, ne Prophe- 
tam 8uum illiteratum (uii vulgo audiit Mahomme-' 
des) Btientid mperarent. Spencer de Leg. Hebrae. 
lib. ii. cap. 1, sec. 3.^-llie Arabians were so ut- 
terly unskilled in arts and sciences of every kind, 
that they seem to have been anxious, above all 
things, not to surpass in knowledge their prophet 
Mahomed, generally allowed to be illiterate. 



BLIND MAN. 

** I KSVER had the happiness,^ said the blind 
man in the Princess Palatine's dream, " to behold 
^ the light and the glories of the firmament, jaor 
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^ can I form to myself the least idea of the trans- 
^ cendent beauties I have oflen heard mentioned. 
*' Such is my sad condition ; and from my situa- 
tion all presumptuous beings may learns that 
many very excellent and wonderful things exbt, 
" which escape human knowledge/f — What inesti- 
mable and divine truths are there not in nature, 
devoutly to be wished for, though we cannot iraa* 
gine or comprehend theml — See Bossuet's Fun. 
Orat. on this Princess. 
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BLINDNESS OF INFIDELITY, 

JosEPUUS tells us, that in the last dreadful ruin 
of his unhappy countrymen, it was familiar with 
them '' to make a jest of divine things, and to de- 
ride, as so many senseless tales, and juggling im- 
postures, the sacred oracles of their prophets;^ 
though they were then fulfilling before their eyes, 
and even upon themselves. Hurd on the Prophe- 
cies, p. 434. 
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BLONDEL. 

Davii> Blondbl's book is a magazine for the 
writers against Episcopacy. It was drawn up at 
the. earnest request of the Westminster Assembjy 
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particularly ^e Scots. It closed with words to 
tills purpose : '* By all that we have said to assert 
tlie Rights of Presbytery, we do fiot ntead to io^ 
validate the ancient and apostolical constitution 
** of Episcopal pre-eminence : but we believe tbat^ 
wheresoever it is estabhsbed- conformably to the 
antient canons, it must be carefully preserved: and 
wheresoever, by some heat of contention or 
** otherwise, it hath been put down, or violated, fH 
^ ought to be reverently restored." — ^This raised a 
great clamour, and the conclusion was suppressed. 
On the report getting about, John Blondel, then 
residing in London, wrote to his brother David, 
who acknowledged that it was true. — See Du Mou- 
lin's Letter to Durel, at the end of Bennet on JoinI 
Prayer. 
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BODY AND SOVL. 

The reciptocal influence of these upon each 
other is fully and clearly set forth in the second 
volume of a Philosophical Essay on Man. Tvvo 
inferences are to be drawn from this consideratiour 
First, that we should stock the soul with such 
ideas, sentiments, and affections, as have a benign 
and salutary influence upon the body. Secondly, 
that we should keep the body, by temperance^ ex^ 
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ercise, &c. in that state wbich ibas a like ben^s 
and salutary idfluenoe on the send. The commoB 
piaotice n exactly the reverse. Meii indulge pas- 
sions in the soul, which destroy the health of the 
body^ and iatrodace disteinp^rs into it, vvbich tm^ 
pair the pewers of the soul. Man being- a com- 
pound ereatore, ius happiness is not complete till 
both parts of the composition partake of it. This 
has been urell stated by Saiuin, diss, xxiii. p. 200, 
where mention is made of a treatise of CapeUas oa 
the stale of the soul after detttb* 



BOOKS. 

I. It is with books as with animais: those Im 
longest with which their parents go longert before 
they produce them* 

1^. When we study the writings of men, it is well 
if after mach pains and labour we find some few 
particles of truth amongst a great deal of error. 
Wtien we read the ScriptureSy all we meet with is 
truth. In the Ibrmer case, we are like the Africam 
on the Dust Coast, of whom it is' said, that they 
dig pits nigh the water-^ls of mounftains abound- 
ing wilh gold, and then, with incredible pains and 
iodnstry, wash off tbe sand, till they espy at the 
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bottom two or three shining gmiM of the metal* 
that payB them only as labourers. In the latter 
case, we work in a mine sufficient to enrich our- 
selves and all about us* 

3. Of the Spanish books, says Montesquieu, the 
«nly one good for any thing is that which was 
written to shew that all the rest were good fdf 
nothing. 

4. Sir Peter Leiy made it a rule, never to look 
at a bad picture, having found by experience, that, 
whenever he did so, his pencil took a tint from it* 
— ^Apply thb to bad books and bad company. 

5. I have said, and I abide by it, cries Voltaire, 
that the fault of most books is their being too 
long. — A writer who has reason on his side will 
always be concise. 

6. The books which composed the Alexandrian 
library were employed to heat the baths in that 
city, then 4Q()0 in number; yet were they six 
months in consuming. The reasoning of the 
Caliph at that >time was : Either these books are 
agreeable to the book of God, or they are not. If 
they are, the Koran is sufficient without them ; if 
they are not, they ought to be destroyed. 

7* The greatest and wisest men have not been 
proof against the errors and superstitious conceits 
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of die 1^ in which they lived. Augustus C«8ar 
thought the skio of a sea-calf to be a {Hpeserpatife 
against lightning ; and expected some grievous ca* 
lamity to befall him in the course of the day» if at 
rismg he happened to put the left shoe upon the 
right foot: — but we are not tlierefbre to say» that 
Augustus Cseiar was afool. The very learned and 
able Bbhop Jeremy Taylor, on a certain topic» as- 
serts what was rather suited to the notions current 
in hb time, than what was philosophically true; 
but it does not follow, that the H^fy Uving mul 
Difingt in which this passage occurs, is therefore 
a foolish bodk. He would be indeed a foolish man, 
who would catch at such a passage, and make it a 
reason for rejecting all the excellent iastruction 
and counsel contained in that golden treatise. 

8. Bossuet, before he sat down to compose a 
sermon, read a chapter in the prophet Isaiah, and 
another in Rodriguez's tract on Christian perfec- 
tion. The former fired his genius, the latter filled 
his heart. Dominichino never ofiered to touch his 
pencil, till he found a kind of enthusiasm or inspi- 
ration upon him. — Biograpb. Diet. 

9* Patrons are but too apt to reward their au- 
thors with compliments, when they want bread. 
Sorbiere, being treated iu this manner by his friend 
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Pope Clement IX. is said to have coinpUioed ia 
the fbttowing kupiermM terms:--:" Most Hoij 
** Father, ^u fi've cuffles to a man who is without 
** a sbirt." 

10. Valesivs Hsed to say, be learned more firom 
borrowed books than from his owa ; because, not 
haviBg the same opportunity of feviewiog Ibem, be 
mad them with more cape. 

11. Sone hooiis, like some fields, afford plenty 
of provision for yarimis creatupes — while, as to 
others, 

.r Jejnna quideai eliroei gfavea runs 

Vix humiles apAus oasias wpeinque li&inistnit: 
Kt tophas scaber, et nigris exesa che]ydns 
Creta, negant alios aeque serpentibus agros 
Dulcera ferre <nbinii> et oarvas praebere latcbras. 

Gxoiui. ii. 212. 

The ooarte iean frav^, on tke ttomtaio sides. 
Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides : 
Nor chalk, nor erumbling stones, the food of snakes. 
That work in hciHow earth their wndkig tmcks. 

Dkvben, 293, 

12. The Biograp^ Bntanaica, a work which, 
Rotwitihfitanding its singular meiiit, I cannot help 
calling Vindicatio fintanoica, or a deifeoce of «f)f ry 
h&dy. R<^al and Nol^e Aflithors;, ii. 69. 

13. Voltaire's Umrersal Uistoi^, a chaN&ing 
bird's^ye landscape, inhere otte views the whole fi$^ 
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picturesque confusion, and imagines the objects 
more deKghtful than they are in reJality, and when 
examined separately. Ibid. 87* 

1 4. By the writers of dialogues matters are often 
contrived, as in the combats of the Emperor Corn- 
modus, in his gladiatorial capacity. The antago- 
nist, of his imperiid majesty was allowed only a 
leaden weapon. 

15. It is said of Ascham, that *' he lost no time. 
** IB the perusal of mean and unprofitable books.^ 
See the reflection on it in Biog. Br. 2d edit. 

16. ** Fronti nulla fides" is a just niaxim— 
otherwise, one should be prejudiced against a 
book with this title — Fog Theologiae Speculativ» 
Schema. 

17* '' To read while eating was always my fancy^ 
** in default of a t^te-^-t^te. Tis the supplement 
to society I want. I alternately devour a - page 
and a piece : 'tb as if my book dined with me.*^ 
Rousseau, b. 6. vol. ii. p. 157* 

18. Genuine knowledge should be diffused. 
** Quid magni faceres,'' said archbishop Warham 
to Erasmus, '' si uno agresti popello praediciris 1 
Nunc libris tuis omnes doces pastores, fructu 
long^ uberiore.*' Cooper's Charge, p.22. — " What 
great work could you have wrought, had your 
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** preaching been confined to one small and rustie 
*' flock t But now, with much more extensive bene- 
^' fit, your books instruct the shepherds of all other 
** flocks." 



BRACHMANS AND ALEXANDER. 
Okeat indeed was the stateliness of the Brach- 
mans ! When Alexander expressed a desure to con- 
verse with them, he was told, these philosophers 
made no visits ; if he wanted to see them, he must 
go to their houses* — The tradition of a fall and re- 
storation was strong among them. 



BRIBERY. 
The Spartans were the only people that for a 
while seemed to disdain the love of money ; but, 
the contagion still spreading, even they, at last, 
yielded to its alhirements r and every man sought 
private emoluments, without attending to the good 
of hb country. — *^That which has been is that 
which shall be !" 



OF BUYING BOOKS. 

TouNO men should not be discouraged from 
buying books. Much may depend on it. It is 
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said of Whiston, that the accidental purchase of 
Tacquet's Euclid at an auction first occasioned his 
application to mathematical studies. — Biog. Diet, 
art. WhistODy vol. xxi. p. 394. 



CATHARINE L OF RUSSIA. , 

She was not very hrilliant and quick in her un^ 
derstanding ; hut the reason why the Czar was so 
fond of her, was her exceeding good temper : she 
never was seen peevish or out of humour ; ohliging 
and civil to all, and never forgetful of her former 
condition* — Coxe, i. 568, from Gordon.— Peter 
was subject to occasional horrors, which at times 
rendered him gloomy and suspicious, and raised Ysja 
passions to such a height, as to produce a tempo* 
rery madness, in these dreadful moments Catha- 
rine was the only person who ventured to approach 
Urn ; and such was the kind of fascination she had 
acquired over him, that her presence had an in- 
stantaneous effect, and the first sound of her voice 
composed his mind and calmed his agonies. From 
these circumstances she seemed necessary, not only 
to his comfort, but to his very existeuce ; she be- 
came his inseparable companion on his joumies in- 
to foreign countries, and even in all hb military 
expeditions* — P« 554. 
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CHARACTBBS ASJD ACTIONS OF REMARKABlB 

PERSONS. 

1. It will be hereafter with a wicked maop 
when he is punished for his sins, as it was with 
Apollodorus, when he dreamed that he was flayed 
and boiled by the ScythiuiSy and his heart spok« 
to him out of the caldron : *' Eyu aot r«Lv itlUH.^ 
— *' I am the cause of these thy sufierings.'^ 

2. Lysimachus» for extreme tfaint, oSered hit 
kingdom to the Getae. to quendi it His exclama* 
tion, when he had drunk, is wonderfully striking^ 
** Ah ! wreftched me ! who, for such a momeiilaiy 

gratification, have lost so great a kingdom I ^m 

fitiffi?^ias ntAixdwhs." — How applicable is this ta 
the case &( lam, who, for the momentary pleasures 
of sin, parts with the kingdom of heaven I 

3. Horticulture, as it was the primitive employ^* 
ment of man, so it is what great gemuses^ after 
having passed through the busiest scenes in the po^ 
litical and military world, retire to with pleasure to** 
wards the close of their days. — See Sir W, Temple's 
Gardens of Epicurus. ^ 

4. A truly great genius doth not think it be- 
oeath him to attend to little things. Whei| Pauitt» 
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EmiiiQS, after his coiM[iiest of MacecloD, entertained 
Hie princqMJ men of Greece, he shewed that he 
nndersHsod the ordering and placing of his guests, 
and how every man shoidd be received according 
to his n»k and quality, to such an exact nicety, 
Uiat the Greeks were sarprised to fad him so ex- 
pert and carefnl even about trifles, and that a man 
engaged in so maay weighty afiiaurs should observe 
a decorum in such little matters. He told them, 
the same spirit was required in marshalling a ban- 
quet, as an army. See Plutarch. 

5. The same Paulus Emilius, when he had fol- 
lowed to the grave two of the best of sons, one a 
£tw days before his triumph, the other a few days 
after it, -told a convcntk>n of the Romans, that, 
after such a tide of success, he had feared a reverse 
of fortune either to them or himself; that he now 
feh his mind perfectly at rest, as, by the stroke fall- 
ing on him and his family, he looked upon his 
couutiy to be safe. — ^Tbere is a generosity and 
greatness of soul in this behaviour not easy to be 
paralleled, as it came from a heart, says Plutarch, 
truly sincere, aud free from all artifice. 

6. It is finely observed by Plutarch, that, '' as 
** that body is most strong and healthful, which 
*' can best support extreme cold and excessive heat. 
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*' in the change of seasons; and that mind the 
" strongest and firmest, which can best bear pros- 
perity and adversity, and the change from one to 
the other ; so the virtue of Emilius was eminently 
''seen, in that his countenance and carriage were 
** the same upon the loss of two beloved sons, ai 
" when he had achieved hu greatest victories and 
" triumphs.*' — How doth this example reproach 
and shame the weakness and inconstancy of Chris* 
tians! 

7* The old Proverb, Mocking is catching, was 
remarkably exemplified in the great Mr. Boyle ; 
who, when young, by imitating stuttering children, 
acquired himself a habit of stuttering, of which he 
was never after perfectly cured. 

8. Lord Orrery (Dr. Bentley*s antagonist) was 
fond of two sorts of company. He either improved 
himself hy'conversing with men of real genius and 
learning, or else diverted himself with those in 
whose composition there was a mixture of the odd 
and ridiculous : the foibles of such he would touch 
and play off with a delicacy and tenderness that 
prevented any ofteuce from being taken even by 
the parties themselves, who enjoyed the humour, 
and joined in the laugh as heartily as the rest of 
the coropny. 
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9. The day after Charles V. (one of the wisest 
as well as most fortunate of princes) bad resigned 
all his kingdoms to his son Philip, he introduced* 
and recommended to his service, his faithful coun- 
sellor and secretary, with these remarkable words : 
" The present I make you to day is a far more 
*^ valuable oue than that I made you yesterday/* 

10. I am ashamed to think, that a little business 
and few cares should indispose and hinder me in 
my religious exercises, when I read, that Frederic 
king of Prussia, at a time when all his enemies were 
upon him, and his afiairs seemed absolutely despe* 
rate, found leisure to write a kind of philosophical 
testament in French verse. See Age of Louis XV* 
ii, 213. 

11. Children should be inured as early as possi- 
ble to acts of charity and mercy. Constantine, as 
soon as bis son could ^rite, employed kis hand in 
signing pardons, and delighted in conveying 
through his mouth all the favours that be granted. 
A noble introduction to sovereignty, which is in- 
stituted for the happiness of mankind. — Jortin's 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 

J 2. Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, and 
asked him what he would give, to save her from 
servitude! He replied, All that be had in the world. 
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and his own life into the bargtia. Cyrus, upon 
this» very generously restored her» and pardoned 
whait had passed. All were finll of his praises up- 
on this occasion, some commending the accom- 
plishments of his mindy others those of his person. 
Tigranes asked his wife, whether she did not greatly 
admire him 1 '' I never looked at him/' said she. 
" Not look at him V returned he ; ** upon whom 
'* then did you look V " Upon him/ replied she, 
*' who offered his own life to redeem me from 
*' slavery." — ^This charming example should be co- 
pied into our behaviour in the house of God; 
where we should behold and contemplate the 
beauties and perfections of that blessed person 
alone, who actually did give his life a ransom for 
us. — See Xenoph. Cyropaed. iii. 147. 

13. When Coustantine was instigated by hb 
courtiers to make examples of the Arians^ who 
had insulted his statues, he silenced them by raid- 
ing his hand to his face, and saying, " For mine 
" own part, I do not feel myself hurt.'' 

14. Would you see human vanity and misery at 
the highest 1 Behold the globe of the world car- 
ried in procession before the corpse of the Empe- 
ror Charles VII. who, during the short course (^ 
his wretched reign, could not keep possession of 
one small unfortunate province. 
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15. Victor Amadeus, .tired of business and of 
himself, capricioaslj abdicating bis crown, and a 
year afterwards as capriciously repenting, and de- 
siring to have it again, displayed fully the weakness 
of human nature, and how difficult it b to gratify 
the heart, either with or without a throne. 

16. Claude Lorrain studied his art in the open 
fields, where he frequently continued from the 
rising to the setting sun. He sketched whatever 
he thought beautiful or striking, and marked, in 
shuilar colours, every curious tinge of light on all 
kinds of objects* These were afterwards improved 
into landscapes, univel^ly allowed to be superior 
to those of all other artists who have painted in 
the same style. In like manner Shakspeare and ^ 
Ben Jonson travelled and associated with all sorts 
of people, to mark different traifa iii the characters 
and tempers of mankind, which were afterwards 
worked up into their inimitable plays* £very 
writer should follow these examples, and take 
down thoughts as they occur in reading or con- 
versing, to be ready for use afterwards when he 
sits down to compose* 

17. To the hasty correctors of the iocred tent 
may be applied what an ingenious author h^s 
observed, wlien speaking of the critics on <;f|M«iM' ^ 
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writers. — " The learaiog of the ancients had bees 
*^ long ago obliterated, had every man thought 
*' himself at liberty to corrupt the lines which he 
*' did not understand." Adventurer, vol. ii. p. 189>. 
No. 5S. 

18. Obscurity of expression is elegantly called,- 
by Mrs. Montague^ '' that mist common to the 
" eve and morn of literature, which in fact proves- 
*' it is not at its high meridian." See Essay on 
Shakspeare, p. 286. 

19. Some make the discharge of the Christian 
ministry to consist in asserting the rights of the 
Church, and the dignity of their function ; others, 
in a strenuous opposition to the prevailing sectaries, 

«Juid a zealous attachment to the established Church 
government ; a third sort, in examining the specu- 
lative points and mystical parts of religion ; few, in 
the mean time, considering either in what the true 
dignity of the minbterial character consists ; or the . 
only end for which Church government was at all 
established ; or the practical influence, which can 
alone make speculative points worth our attention 
— the reformation of the lives of men, and the . 
promotion of their truest happiness here and here- 
after. Gilpin's Life, p. l6o. 

10. It is observed of King, bishop of Loncfoa. 
in l6il, that he was so constant in preaching. 
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after he was a bishop^ that be never missed a Sua* 
day, when his health permitted.— Biograph. Diet* 
from Fuller. 

21. The morning after the massacre of Paris, 
when the streets were covered with the bodies of 
slaughtered men» women, and children, before 
they were thrown into the Seine, the Catholics be- 
thought ^mselves of a charitable device, which 
was, to strip them naked, in order to distribute 
their bloody clothes t& the poor ! — Saint Foix, His- 
toire de TOrdre du S. Esprit. 

22. To the soul confined in this material world, 
but aspiring to another and a better^ ^Pply the fol« 
lowing lines : 

Pent in his cage 

Th* impriflon'd eagle sits, and beats his bafs ; 
His eye is rais'd to heav'n. Tho' many a moon 
Has seen him pine in sad captivity^- 

still he thirsts to dip 

His daring pinions in the fount of light 

Poetical Epistle to Anstey, on the English Poets. 

23. In treating of the human mind, and the 
management of it, the two great sources of illustra- 
tion are agriculture and medicine. — Bacon's Ad- 
vancement of Learning, vii. 3. — Our Saviour there- 
fore so frequently applied to them (as the prophets 
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bad done before) for tlie illustration of his doc- 
trine* 

24. Champagne, a celebrated painter, was given 
to understand, he might have any thing from Car- 
dimil Richelieu, if he would leave the service of 
the Queen Mother--*' Why (said he) if the Cardi- 
** nal could make me a better painter, the only 

thing I am ambitious of, it would be something; 
but since that is impossible, the only honour I 
beg of his Eminency is the continuance of his 
good graces*'' 

25. It was a saying of Lord Garendon's father* 
that he never knew a man arrive to any degree of 
reputation in the world, who chose for his friends 
and companions persons in their qualities inferior^ 
or in their parts not much superior to himself. 
And HuetiuSy I think, tells us, that as often as he 
heard of any one of very eminent character in the 
republic of letters, he never rested, till, by some 
means or other, he had obtained an introduc- 
tion to his acquaintance ; and this from his earliest 
youth* 

26. It happened formerly that a Rotterdam 
produced an Erasmus. And it happened lately, as 
the General Evening Post (Mar. 14, 1771) informs 
uSy that a goose hatched four-and-twenty Canary 
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birds. Bat these are eveuts that do not h^^pen 
cveiy day. 

27. When the Mexicaa Einperor Gatimoiiu wis 
put upon the rack by the soldiers of Cortes» one 
of his nobles, who lay in tortures at the same time» 
complained piteously to his sovereign of the pain 
he endured. *' Do you think, said Qatimotin» 
'*that I lie upon roses T The nobleman ceased 
moaning, and expired in silence. — When a Chris- 
tian thinks his sufiering for sin, in sickness, pain» 
&c« intolerable, let him remember those of his 
Lord, endured patiently on that bed of sorrow, the 
cross ; and he will think so no longer. 

28. When Gatimosin, just taken, was brought 
into the presence of Cortes, he (Cortes) gave striot 
orders that the Mexican noblemen taken with the 

« 

Emperor should be secured and strictly looked to« 
lest they should escape« '* Your care, said Gali* 
" mozin, is needless; they will not fly; they are 
** come to die at the feet of thdr sovereign I*'*— 
Such should be the disposition and resolution of 
the disciples and soldiers of Christ* 

29* Little circumstances convey the most cha* 
racteristic ideas ; but the choice of them may as 
often paint the genius of the writer, as of the per- 
son represented. — Well exemplified in the ifUtiSM% 
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of the duchess of Marlborough* — See Royal and 
Noble Authors, vol. ii« 200* 

.30. loscription (not perfectly Augustan) on the 
Earl of Shrewsbury's sword ; " Sum Talboti, pro 
** occidere inimicos." — " I am Talbot's, for to slay 
« hb foes." 

31* Wraxall, speaking of a cathedral, or abbey, 
in Livonia, demolbhed by the Russians, expresses 
himself thus : — *' Posterity will see the standard 
'' wave where the crucifix has stood, and the 
** matin bell will be succeeded by the trumpet.'* — 
P. 278. 

32. In former times, when Lord Keeper North 
applied close to his studies, and spent his days in 
his chamber, he was subject to the spleen, and ap- 
prehensive of many imaginary diseases ; and, by 
way of prevention, he went thick-clad, wore 
leather skull-caps, and inclined much to physic. 
But now, when he was made attorney-general, and 
buaness flowed in upon him, his complaints 
Vanished, and his skull-caps were destined to lie in 
a drawer, and receive his money. — Life of Lord 
Keeper North. ~ 

33. As men are preferred, their zeal and dili- 
gence often remit, instead of increasing. Urban IlL 
thus inscribed a letter to Archbishop Baldwin-*- 
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Monaeho^omfmoM, Abbati ecftfo, £fM9c<^ 
Upido^ ArcbieptscoporeaRuto." — **MosiJer9§mi 
^ as a Monk, wmrm as an Abbot, imk ewmim as a 
** Bish<^, cold as an Archbishop.'' — life of B«ld« 
win in Biog. Rritan. 

34i To aufraief, and to jpovem, are twa things ; 
and a man may do the Conner well, who does the 
4atter very indififermtly. It is part of Dr. Allestry's 
character, as drawn in his epit]q>h : " Episcopates 
*' infiilas eldem industiii evitavil, qnk alii ambiunt; 
** cui rectida visum Ecdesiam defendtre, Mtlmtrr, 
omwre, qu^ rtgere.** — ** He shunned the mitre 
as industriously as others seek it ; he chose ra* 
ther to defend^ ed^, and adorn, than govern 
** the Church."— Biog, Brit, 

S5. Bishop Andrews, when a lad at the Univer- 
sity, used every year to visit his friends in London, 
and to stay a month with them. During that 
month, he constantly made it a rule to learn, by 
the help of a master, some language, or art, to 
which he ^as before a stranger. No time was lost. 
36\ When the same eminent person first became 
Bbhop of Winton, a distant relation, a blacksmith, 
applied to him to be made a gentleman, i. e. to be 
ordained, and provided with a good benefice^ No> 
said the Bishop, you shall have the best forge in 
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the county ; but — evpr^ man in his &wn ofder and 
station. 

37* It was a good rule of Dr« Hammond's 
always to have a subject in hand ; in which case 
he observed^ that, whatever course of reading )ie 
happened to be in, he never failed of meeting with 
something to his puipose. For this reason, np 
sooner bad he finished one sermon, or tract, bat 
he immediately put another upon the stocks* 
Thus he was never icUe, and all his studies turned 
to present account. He never walked out alone 
without a book, and one always lay open in his 
chamber, from which his servant read while he 
dressed or undressed himself. His Life by FeU, 
though written in a style far from clear and agree- 
able, is one of the most improving books I ever r^d. 
38. Jordano (Luca) the painter was so engaged- 
in his business, that he worked at it even on holy- 
days. Being reproached for this by a brother ar- 
tist — •* Why," said he, '* if I was to let my pen- 
cils rest, they would grow rebellious, and I 
should not be able to bring them to order, with^ 
out trampling on them/' — ^This man had so 
happy a memory, that he recollected the manner 
of all the great masteis, and had the art of imitat- 
ing them so well as to occasion frequent mistakes. 
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39* GroTe, tiie Pred>ylenaii, publislied in 17iB 
m fonenl sennoo on the Fear of Death. The Mb* 
jed was treated in so masterly a mamier, tint m 
person of considerable rank in the leaned worM 
dedared, tiiat, after reading it, he could have laid 
down and died, with as much readiness and satis* 
faction, as he had ever done any thing in hb life. 
— Biog.Dict. art. Grav€* — ^The sermon must have 
been a good one to have wrought such m per* 
suasion : but how the persuasion would have kepi 
its ground, had the person lieen taken at his word» 
and ordered to prepare for instant death, is another 
question. 

40. Remarkable is the following passage of 
Josephus, relative to the wickedness of his country* 
men before Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans 
— *' That time abounded with all mauner of ini* 
" quity, so that none was left undone. Yea^ 
*' though one endeavoured to invent some new 
*' villany, yet could he invent none that was not 
** then practised/' 

41. Sauveur, the French mathematician, when 
he was about to court his mistress, would not sea 
her, till he had been with a notary, to have the 
conditions on which he intended to insist reduced 
into a written form ; for fear the sight of her 
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should not leave him enough master of himself. 
Like a true mathematician, he proceeded by rule 
and line, and made his calculations when hb head 
was cooK 

42. Alexsttider sent Phocion 100 talents.—** Why 
"to me, more than others?" — ** Because he looks 
^ upon you as the only just and virtuous man.'' 
— ** Then let him suffer me to continue so." — 
Philip before had offered him a large sum. He 
was pressed to take it, if not for himself, yet for 
his children. *' If my children/' cried Phocion, 
*' resemble me, the little spot of ground, with the 
*' produce of which I have hitherto lived, and 
** which has raised me to the glory you mention, 
*' will be sufficient to maintain tliem. If it will 
*' not, 1 do not intend to leave them wealth, merely 
*' to stimulate and heighten their luxury.'' 



CHARITY. 

. 1. In the world, no man liveth or worketh for 
himself alone; but every tradesman, mechanic, 
husbandman, &c. contributeth his labour and his 
skill towards supplying the different exigencies of 
the public, and rendering society comfortable. ^ 
ought it to be among Christians in the Churchy 
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which B a body composed of maunj membeis, and 
Tequiieth that eadi member should perfonn its 
proper office for the benefit of the whole. 

2. Among the ancient Romans there was a law 
kept inviolably^ that no man should make a public 
feast, except he had before provided for all the 
poor of his neighbourhood. — So the Go^l— 
"Thou, when thou makest a feast, call the poor/ 
&c. — See Rule of Life, l66. 

3. Let him, who has not leisure or ability to pe- 
netrate the mysteries of the SS. take comfort in 
this saying of Austin : " Ule tenet et quod patet et 
^ quod latet in divinis sermonibus, qui diaritatem 
** tenet in moribus.* — '* He b master of nil that is 

plain, and all that is mysterious in the Scriptures, 
who is possest of the virtue of charity.* 

4. Tlie end of knowledge is charity, or the com- 
munication of it for the benefit of others. This 
truth may be finely illustrated by a passage in 
Milton. P. L. viii. 90 6c seq. 

Consider first, that great 

Or bright infers not excellence : the earth. 
Though, in comparison of heav'n, so small. 
Nor glistVing, may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the sun that barren shines; 
£ H^hose'vifiue on itself works nv effect, 

Bui in the fruitful earth ; there first received 
His beams, unactive else^ their vigour find. 
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5. It is vtry remarkable, that Chesterfield, th^/ 
man of the world, that man of pleasure, places f 
charity to the distressed at the head of rational 
pleasures. — See the Letter on Expences^ vol. iL 800. 

6. There is no state of life, which does not fur- 
nish employment for care and industry : the mean 
must ^erve the great out of necessity ; and tiie 
great are equally hound to serve the mean out of 
justice and charity. — Heylyn, ii. 325. 

7* At man's first creation, charity was the divine 
principle implanted in his heart hy his Maken 
The adversary, hy temptation, displaced it, and 
left self-love in its room, which was cherished by 
man, to the destruction of himself and his posteri- 
ty. Thus a certain mischievous bird repairs to the 
nest of one that is harmless, atid having devoured 
the eggs of the little innocent owner, lays one of 
her owikin their place ; this the fond foolish bird 
hatches with great assiduity, and, when excluded, 
£nds no difference in the great ill*looking change- 
ling from her own. To supply this voracious 
creature, the credulous nurse toils with unusual 
labour, no way sensible that she is feeding an ene-> 
my to her race, and one of the most destructive 
robbers of her future progeny.-— See Goldsmith, 
V. 264. 
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8. It is not easy to conceire, how much sin and 
scandal is occasioned by a severe quarrelsome tem« 
per in the disciples of Christ. It stirs up the cor« 
ruptions of those with whom they contend ; and 
leads others to think meanly of a profession which 
has so little efficacy to soften and sweeten the tem- 
pers of tiiose who maintain it. — Doddridge, Fam. 
Expos. ii» 186. 

9. Bees never work singly, but always in com- 
panies, that they may assist each other. — An useful 
hint to Scholars and Christians. 

' 10. An abb6, remarkable for his parsimony, 
happened to be in company where a charitable 
subscription was going round. The plate was 
brought to him, and he contributed his louis-d'br. 
The collector, not observing it, came to him a 
second time. / have put in, said he. If ycu say 
so, I will believe you, returned the collector, though 
I did not see it* — I did see it, cried old Fontenelle, 
who was present, but did not believe it. 

11. There are many deceptions concerning 
charity. I. It may be practised on false motives; 
interest, custom, fear, shame, vauity, popularity,&c. 
2* It is a mistake to imagine it will atone for a 
want of other virtues, or for a life of vice and dis- 
sipation. — See Dupr^i Sermt iii. Crit Review, April 
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178^, P- 260. — Mr. Law's character of Negatius* 
Voltaire says, " the effect is the same, whatever he 
"the motive." But surely the worth of every 
action must be estimated by the motive on which it 
is performed. He who attends me when I am 
sick, with a view to the making of my will, and 
getting my estate, is a very different man from him 
who does it only because he loves me. Yet the 
effect may be the same : I may be equally taken 
care of in either case. We are to be judged by 
one who knows the thoughts of our hearts, and 
will judge us accordingly. Charity made consist- 
ent with vice — Brown's Sermons, 278. ^See 

Charity well described under the idea of Gene- 
rosity, Fitzosborne's Letters, 123. 

12. Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad, in- 
serted in his poem an angry note against Garrick, 
who, as he tliought, had used him ill, by rejecting 
a tragedy 6f his. Some time afterward, the poet, 
who had never seen Garrick play, was asked by 
a friend in town to go to King Lear. He went, 
and, duruig the first three acts, said not a word. 
In a fine passage of the fourth, he fetched a deep 
sigh, and, turning to his friead, *' I wish," said he, 
** the note was out of my book !" — How often, alas, 
do we say and write bitter things of a man, oq r 
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partial and interested view of his character, which if 
we knew it throughout, we should wish unsaid or 
unwritten ! 



CHINESE. 

1. It is an odd eircumstance, that when a man 
dies, among the Chinese, the relations and friends 
wait three dai/s, to see whether he will rise again, 
before they put the corpse into the coffin. Voyages 
and Travels, iv. 92, from Navarette. We are told, 
from the same author, that many in that country, 
in their life-time, get their coffin made, and give 
|i treat to their acquaintance on the day it comes 
home. It is customary for the Emperor, in par- 
ticular, to have his coffin some time with him in 
the palace. Many keep it in sight for several 
years, and now and then go into it. Ibid. 

2. It should be in an University, as in the Em- 
pire of China, where " no husbandman is ever 
** idle, and no land ever lies fallow/' Ibid. 121. 

3. Accomplishments of every kind are acquired 
and preserved by use and practice ; and the Scho- 
lar and Christian would do well to reflect upon a 
piece of discipline in the Chinese armies, }>y which 
a soldier who suffers bis arms to contract the least 
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ru$t is punished on the spot with thirty or forfj 
blows of the batoon. Ibid. 286, from Le Compte, 
and Dohaide— 3 1 3, 36l . 

■ ■ Salco attritos splendescere vomer. 

Gboro. i. 46. 

Worn in the furrow shin«s the bnmish'd share. 

Drtdkit. 

4. In China, the aspirants, in the literary way, 
are examined by the eminent men, for their de- 
grees. The Emperor Kang Hi, finding matters did 
not go on as they should do, took it into his head» 
one day, to examine the exannners, and sent seve^ 
ral of the old Dons packing into the provinces^ 
for insufficiency. " The dread of such another ex- 
*' amination,^ says our author, ** keeps those 
'' chiefs of the literati close to their studies." 



CHRISTIJNITF. 



1. With d^culty men are induced to give up 
their favourite opinions : still harder is the task ta 
draw them from their favourite vices* — Could af 
religion be less than divine, which caused the 
Heathen world to quit both 1 

2* ''Relig^/' say some, ** was invented bji 
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«* priests and politirBms, to kffp Um wvM m 
** Older.* It is a good Uiii^ then, for tint par- 
pose at least Bat the nusfrntune is» none of tke 
aupposfd iiapostois of tins kind Ime cfer been 
named, wiio lived till ^Ur the general iHtnciples 
^ rdigion were found dissomnated among man- 
kind^ as the leained StiUingfleet shews at laige 
(Orig. Sac. b. L chqi. L) even firom the testimonies 
of the Egyptians and Gredks th^nsehes. 

3. The differences auMMigChnstians^ about lesser 
matters^ proiFe the truth of those great and funda- 
mental points in which they all agree. 

4. The little dfect which Chiistianifry hath on 
the lives of its professois is frequently made an 
argument against it. So with reg^ to philosc^Ay. 
the same objection is thus put and answered in 
Cicero's Tusc Quest, lib. ii. sect. 5* — ^A* JVennt 
va-endrnm est ^tur^ ne pkilasophimm faisd glarid 
exames ? Qucd ett enim nu^ orgmmentum^ niMf 
earn prodesse, fuam fuosdam perfectoi pkih$apk9$ 
tmrpUcr viverel M. NMum «er^ id quidem wrg^ 
nkentum et/« Nam ut agri nan omnet Jrugtftri 
. tuni qui coluntur, sir animi nan omnet cuUifrne* 

tumferunt, Atque ni ager quanma fertiUi tmf 
cnlturd fructuasus esse nan potest, sic sine doe^ 
trind animus : ita est utraque tes sine alterd ds* 
bilis. See Lactaqt. De (als. Sap, toU !▼• 22$« 
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Am Is it not then to be feared^ that you ascribt 
to philosophy a glory that does not belong to it? 
For what can afford a stronger argument of its in- 
efficacy, than the vicious lives of some of its most 
learned professors 1 M. That argument is not con« 
elusive* For as agriculture cannot render all soils 
fruitful^ 80 neither are all minds equally improved 
by instruction. Yet neither can any soil^ nor any 
mind, bring forth good fruits by the unassisted 
force of its natural fertility; but both must remain 
unproductive without the aid of cultivation, 

5. In Constantinople behold the judgments of 
God on apostates from true religion, and corrup- 
ters of it : see Jews and Christians perpetrating on 
each other the most enormous villanies, as the price 
of obtaming the favour of the Turks ! At the same 
time behold the Greek prelates, even while groan- 
ing under the yoke of the oppressor, employing 
their time, their wealth, and their interest, in over- 
reaching and supplanting each other fdr a metro- 
politan see, or a patriarchate, at the court of that 
.^ cq>pressor ! 
•^ 6. Christianity has, in every age, produced good 

effects on thousand^ and tens of thousands, whose 
lives are not recorded in ecclesiastical history; 
which, like other history, is for the most part a 
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register of the vices, the follies, and the quarrels 
of those who made a figure and a noise in the 
world. Socrates, in the close of his work, observes, 
that, if men were* honest and peaceable, historians 
would be -undone for want of materials. — Jortin's 
Aemarks, b. ii. ad fin. 

7. Theft was unknown among the Caribbees, till 
Europeans came among them. When they lost 
any thing, they said innocently — ** The Christians 
*' have been here ;" 



CHURCH. 



1. The enemies of the Church are encouraged 
to proceed in their attacks, by the timidity of her 
friends ; as Lysander, at the siege of Corinth, bade 
his men be of good courage, when he saw a hare 
run along upon the wails. 

• 2. Learned and good men are often deterred 
from engaging the adversaries of religion, more 
through fear of their ribaldry than their arguments; 
as Aotipater's elephants, which beheld the appa- 
ratus of war unmoved, ran away at the grunting 
of the Megarensian hogs. 

3. To admit all the jarring sects and opinions 
into the Church by a compreh€n8ion, would he, «s 
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one well observes, to jumble together an indigested 
heap of contrarieties into the same mass, and to 
make the old chaos tlie plan of a new reformMtum* 

4. Those dergymen, who betray the cause of 
their master* in order to be promoted in his 
Churchy are guilty of the worst kind of simony, and 
pay their souls for the purchase of their prefer- 
ments. 

5. Heresies seem, like comets, to have their 
periodical returns. 

6. Some think variety of religions as pleasmg to 
God as variety of flowers. Now there can be but 
one religion which is true ; and the God of truth 
cannot be pleased with falsehood, for the sake of 
variety. 

7* Nothing is more common than for a religious 
or political sect to disclaim a principle, and then 
resume it under another forai: as the CirconcettunuM 
used no swords, because Grod had forbidden the 
use of one to St. Peter; but they were armed with 
clubs, which they called the clubs of Israel, and 
with which they could break all the bones in a 
man's skin. See Le Beau, i. 170. See Jortin*s 
Remarks on Eccl. Hist iv. 'SSS* 

8. The heat and acrimony with which some men 
write against revelation remind one of the cruel* 
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tfes practised by the idioveraentioiied fanatics, 
who covered the eyes of the Catholics that feU into 
their hands with time diluted with vtn^or. Ibid. 

9* A]^y to quarreb among Christians the fol- 
lowing linesy addressed by Adam to Eve, after their 
mutual accusations and upbraidings : 

But riae : let us no more ooutend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough elsewhere ; but striTty 
In oiices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other's burden m our share of woe. 

10. Upon viewing many of our places of worship 
in the country, one vwuld be tempted to think the 
Church of England had adopted the maxim laid 
down in a neighbouring kingdom, *' That cleanli- 
** ness is not essential to devotion/' A Church of 
England lady once offered to attend the kirk there, 
if she might be permitted to have the pew swept 
and lined. ** The pew swept and lined!** said 
Mess John's wife, '* my husband would think it 
," downright popery I" 

11. If the intended reformation of our liturgy 
goes on, the reformers may hereafter bring us in a 
bill like that of the Cirencester painter : 

Mr. Charles Terebee to Joseph Cook, debtor. 

To mending the Commandments, altering the ) /. t, d. 
Belief, and making a new Lord's Prayer - j^ 1 1 
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It. It b a priuciple advanced by President Mon- 
tesquieU) that, where the magistrate b satbfied wkh 
the established religion, he ought fo repress the 
direct attempts towards innovation, and only grant 
a toleration to other sects, — B. xxv. ch. 10. — Sec 
Hume, vol. vii. p. 40 and 4l« 

13. Sir Matthew Hale used to say, " Those of 
the separation were good men, but they had 
narrow souls, or they would not break the peace 

*' of the Church about such inconsiderable mat- 
*' ters, as the points in difference were.'' 

14. Lord Clarendon, somewhere in his Life, 
makes this severe reflection—'' That clergymen ud- 
'' derstand the least, and take the worst measure 
** of human affairs, of all mankind that can read 
^' and write.'' Cited . by Temple, in his Essay on 
the Clergy, p. 22* See hb last chapter. On the 
service clergymen may do their country in matters 
civil and temporal.— The reason of the above- 
mentioned circumstance it might be curious to iu> 
restigate* 

15. The person presiding over a Church should 
diligently mark the very first starting of an error, 
or heresy, and employ a proper hand immediately 
to check and extinguish it ; as, by order of the New 
River Company in London^ a watchman is nightly 
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^«d at such a height, near the river head, as to 
i>eafole to overlook the whole town, and, on the' 
momentary appearance of any conflagration, to 
turn the water full on Jhe mains leading to the re- 
spective -quarter, however remote the situation : by 
which wise and commendaye measure, the water 
generally arrives at the place of destination before 
the fleetest messenger. — Morning Chronicle, Jan. 
27,1781. 

l6» '' As I do not check any suspicions in my 
own mind, I shall not easily be restrained from 
•uttering them ; because / know not haw I shoR 
heaefit my country^ or assist her counsels, by 
** silent meditations^* — Pulteney, in Johuson's De- 
bates, vol. i. p. 5. A friend of the Church, who 
is able to write or speak, in these days, should 
make the same reflections. 

J 7* A right good man may be a very unfit ma- 
gistrate : and, for discharge of a bishop's office, to 
be well minded is not enough ; no, not to be well 
learned also. Skill to instruct 18 a thing necessary, 
skill to govern much more necessary in a bishop. 
It is not safe for the Church of Christ, when bishops 
learn what belongeth 'unto government as empirics 
learn physic, by killing of the sick. Bbbops were 
wont to be men of great learning in the laws both 
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citS and of the Church ; and while they were so, 
the wisest men in the land for counsel and govern- 
ment were bishopsZ-^Hook^r, vii. 24^, p. 39S. 
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COLLINS. (ANTHONY.) 

This person, on his death-bed, was under great 
anxiety^ andnjust before he expired, with a deep 
Bigh pronounced the following words — Jj>cke 1m 
ruined me ! His niece, who attended him j^t thie 
time, related this circumstance to Mr. Wogan, the 
pious author of an Essay on the Proper Lessons ; 
as he assured a friend of mine, the Rer. Dr. Mer- 
rick of St* Ann's, Soho. 



COMPOSITION, 



1. Distension in the bowels is a sign of a bad 
digestion. "* In an author it is a symptom of the 
same infirmity. 

2. If a man's studies are dry, his compositions 
will be insipid. Distil a bone, and you will have a 
quantity of water. 

3. He, that would write well in any tongue, 
must follow this counsel of Aristotle; — to think 
with the learned, but speak with the common 
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people, that these may understaod, and those ap« 
prove him. — ^Ascham, p. 517 . 

4. Aptness, knowledge, and nse make all things 
perfect; but they must join forces, or nolhing will 
be well done. The firstis the giftof God; the se- 
cond we must have from others ; the third we attain 
by oar own diligence and labonr.T-p* il7. 

5* The same arguments are quit^ different in 
their efiects, when drawn up and urged by a man 
of genius. They go farther, and pierce deeper, 
like the shafts of Hercules, which, Hesipd tells us» 
were winged with eagles' feathers. 

6. He, who would excel in any thing (oraloiy 
e.g^ must not servilely copy any one orator throi^^ 
out, but from different persons select the accom- 
plishments for which they are seve«d)y eq^inent* 

7. It was Cicero's opinion, that he, who would 
speak well, must write much : 

Caput autem est, quod (^ veri dkam) mtntmd 
faemust (^est enhn magni labaris, quern plerique 
Jugimua) qudm plurimttm scribere.— De Orat-— ' 
But the principal point is one from which most 
of us shrink, on account of the labour, that atte;nds 
it ; I mean frequent and much composition. 

8« Depth of sentiment, illustrated by a bright 
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imagiiiatioii, is like the sea when the sun shines 
Dipon it and turns it into an ocean of light. 

9. lUostrations are peculiarly beautiful, where 
thej are fetched from something near akin to the 
•ubject which they are employed to adorn: 9se,g* 
Sprat's observations on the age of learning among 
the Arabians-***' Methinks that small spot of civil 
^ arts, compared to their long course of ignorance 
*' before and after, bears some resemblance with 
'^ the country itself ; where there are some few 
<' little vallies, and wells, and pleasant shades of 
^ palm trees ; but those lying in the midst of deserts 
** and unpassable tracts of sand/' ' Hist of Roy. 

S^Cr p. 45. 

10. Zeoxis, the famous painter, before he sat 
down to a picture, used to animate his fancy by 
leading some passage in Homer relative to his 
subject. — ^A good hint to those! who are about to 
compose in prose and verse. 

11. Eveiy man has a certain manner and cha- 
tacter in writing and speaking, which he spoils and 
loses by a too dose and servOe imitation of another; 
as Bishop Felton, an imitator of Bishop Andrews, 
observed — ** I had almost marred my own natural 

'** trot, by endeavouring to imitate his artificial 
«* amble."— Wanley, 647. 
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12. It was a rale with Archbishop WiUiams, to 

ffive himself some recreation before he sat down ta 

compose, and that in proportion to the importance 

of the composition. — See his life in Lloyd's Worthies, 

p* 379* — I^r. H. More, after fioiahing one of his most 
laborious and painful works, exclaimed — ** Now, 

'' for these three months, I will neither think a, 

^' wise thought, nor speak a wise word, nor do an ill 

*^ thing.*' — ^Lifein the Biog. Diet. 

1 3. In an^ oration, one would wish that the whote 
should be well composed, and suitable to the dig- 
nity of the subject. But let the progress to what is 
great and brilliant be gentie and gradual. Such is 
the rule and method of Nature in all her workSf 
At the first dawning of the brightest day that ever 
shone, light and darkness were scarcely distinguish* 
able. Lawson, 380. 

14. In compositions, young writers produce the 
most, but old ones the best, as Lord Bacon ob^ 
serves of grapes« — ** The vine beareth more grapes 
V when it is young ; but grapes that make better 
*' wine when it is old ; for that the juice is better 
•• concocted.'^ 

15. Style should resemble the atmosphere of 
Italy, which " embellishes all objects by shewing 
** them with clearness ; for which reason, its gulfi« 
** its woods, its cascades, and its meads^ have a 
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** grace unknown beneath other skies.'' M.Sherlod^'ft 
Letters, p. 21. 

l6. The author of Hudibras had a common- 
place-book, in which he had reposited, not such 

events or precepts as are gathered by reading ; but 

« 

audi remarks, similitudes, allusions, assemblages, 
or inferences, as occasion prompted, or meditation 
produced ; those thoughts that were generated in 
his own mind, and might be usefully applied to 
some future purpose. Such is the labour of those 
who write for Iminortality. Johnson, 1. 288. 

' 17< Augustus loved correctness and accuracy in 
all his compositions, and never delivered his mind 
OB any serious matter, even in his own femily, with- 
out memorials or written notes* Ferguson, Rom* 
Hist. — A. method practised and recommended by 
Bolin^roke and Chesterfield, to attain a habit of 
correctness in speaking. — So Bishop Atterbury of 
taritingf ** Let nothing, though of a trifling nature, 
*' pass through your pen negligently." Letters, 1. 
116. 



CONSCIENCE. 

1. A MAN reproached with a crime of which he 
knows himself to be innocent, should feel no more 
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nnetf^eas than if he was said to be ill when he felt 
bimfelf in perfect health. 

IZ« When Cleomenes was on the point of taking a 
bribe ftoA AristagoraSy his virtue was preserved by 
his daughter, a child of nine years old, who ex* 
claimed, ** Fly, father, or this stranger will corrupt 
** you*" — Conscience would often perform this 
office for us, if we would attend to its admonitions. 

3. The same power (conscience) should do for 
us, respecting pur passions and appetites, what an 
attendant was ordered every day at dinner to do 
for D.arius, after the burning of Sardb, respecting 
his enemies — cry out, Remember the Athenians* 



CONTENTMENT. 

1. When Christ bade us limit our cares to the 
day that is passing over us, he consulted our natu- 
ral quiet no less than our spiritual welfare ; since 
the chief sources of most men's uneasiness are 
chagrin at what is past, and forebodings of what is 
to come. Whereas, " what is past ought to give us 
** no uneasiness, except that of repentance for pur 
V faults ; and what is to come ought much less to 
*' affect us, because, with regard to us and our 
" concerns, it is not, and perhaps never will be/' 
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2. Plutarch, speaking of that byiolable fiiend- 
thip which subsisted between Pelopidas and £pa* 
minondas, says, ** The true and only >cause of this 
" excellent conduct was their i^irtue, which kept 
^ \hem, in all their actions, from aiming at wealth 
** and glory, which fatal contentions are always at* 
** tended with envy ; but being both equally in* 
^^ flamed with a divine ardour to make their coun- 
** try prosperous and happy by their administra- 
^ tion, they looked upon each other's success as 
•* their own/' 

3. In general, as he observes, among the Gre- 
cians, the personal enmity borne by great men of 
the same city to each other, exceeded that which 
they bore to the enemies of their country. — ^Tha 
same passions have operated in the same manner, 
among Christians ; of which we have a remarkable 
instance at the siege of Constantinople by Ma- 
homet II. when such was the animosity subsisting 
between the Greeks and Latins, within the city, 
that one of the former declared, he had rather se« 
a Turk's turban in Constautinople than a Cardinal's 
cap* 

4. When old Dioclesian was called from his re- 
treat, and invited to resume the purple, which he 
^ad laid down some years before, '* Ah I (said he) 
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^ WyoaeoM see those fruits and herbs alSaloiMy 
^ which I cultivate with my own handa^ yoo wouM 
** iie?er talk ioneai empire,^ 



CONVERSATION AND COMPANY. 

1. Dr. Abbuthnot, in his book upon A]i« 
Bienty teUs us, (p. 7.) that, ** in general, whatever 
** be the state of the t&ngue^ the same is that of 
'^ the inward coat of the stomach/* For which 
reason physocians Jo<^ at one to discover the foul- 
ness of the otbeY. What propriety is there in thai 
axiom of our Lord, ** Out of the abundance of 
" the heart the mouth ^aketh I'' 
. 2. A man's tomnteiumee should be well watched 
by him who would know his mind ; for, in spite of 
all endeavours, one will very often be the index of 
the other. See Collier on the Aspect : Essays, ii. 
121. 

3. A man's real sentiments often discover them* 
selves by words ^)oken on a sudden, in drink, in 
anger, in pride, in grief. 

■■ 4. The deepest designs are sometimes mad« 
manifest by deeds of kindness done, without a 
visible cause, to a man or to his dependents, se* 
cretly to gain him or them from him. 
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5. Wise and ftserved men are best expoandei) 
by knowing the ends they have in view, as such 
work uniformly on a preconcerted plan ; but weak 
and simple persons by their natures, because they 
do many things absurdly, and without reason; a^ 
one, who had been a Pope's nuncio in a certain 
kingdom, when, upon his return, his opinion wa9 
asked with regard to a successor, gave hb advice, 
*' That in any case his Holiness should not send 
'* one too wise ; because,'' said he, ** no wise mai| 
** would ever imagine what they in that country 
•* were like to do." 

6. You will best learn a man's weaknesses and 
£iult8 from his enemies* his virtues and abilities 
from his friends, his hours and customs from his 
servants, his sentiments and opinions from his con* 
fidents. 

7. It is expedient to have an acquaintance with 
those who have looked into the world, who know 
men, understand business, and can give good intelli- 
gence and good advice when they are wanted. 

8. Knowledge is to be obtained from some men 
by being free and talkative, which provokes them to 
be so too ; from others by reserveduess and tacitur- 
nity, which induce them to trust and deport their 
secrets with us^ 
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9* III all conferences and negotiations a watchful 

and present wit is necessary, to promote the main 
matter, and yet observe incidental circumstances ; 

as E^ietetus gives 4t in precept, that every philoso* 

pher should say to himself, *< I will do this also^ 

*• »nd yet go on in my course." 

10. Of other men's afikirs it may be sometimes 
useful to know much, but it is always necessary to 
say httle. — ^The emptiest of all characters is a busy- 
body: 

11. It is difficult to account for the choice which 
some men make of their companions.^ Lycas, the 
Peripatetic, had a goose that lived .with him, walked 
with him, attended him upon all occasions, and. 
when it died, was buried as a brother, with burial 
philosophic, — See ^liaii. de Animal, lib. vii. c. 3& 

I^. Great abilities and fine accomplishments are 
often concealed under the most unpromising ap- 
pearance; as travellers have observed, that the 
mountains which contain within them mines of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, are generally bar- 
ren. 

13. Among the Athenians, the greatest festal 
pleasure consisted in a flow of learned, sprightly 
and polite conversation, as agreeable, in a word, 

p 2 
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as useful uid interesting. The Banquet of Plato 
and that of Xenopfion give us a model of the or- 
dinary table-talk of the Athenians; and it was thus 
that they prevented the two extremes of licentious 
mirth and irksome weariness, which pre^de but toO 
often at most long meals. Goguet, xi. 225. 

14. Compliments uttered pro forma, by those 
that hate one, bring to mind the ceremonies used 
in Spain, where a captain never corrects his soldier 
without first asking his leave, and the Inquisition 
never bums a Jew without making an apology to 
him. 

15. A man should be very well established in 
feith and virtue, who attempts to reclaim a witty 
and agreeable profligate : otherwise, he may be- 
come a convert instead of making one. Chapelle, 
a person of this character, was met one day in the 
street by his friend Boileau, who took the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to him his habit of drinking, and 
the consequences of it. Unfortunately, they were 
just by a tavern. Chapelle only desired they might 
step in there, and promised he would listen patient- 
ly and attentively. Boileau consented; and the 
event was, that about one in the morning, they 
were carried home, dead drunk, and in separate 
coaches. 
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16. " I am no niggard according to my ability to 
impart what I know ; but it is where I find some 
" appetite : otherwise my most familiar friends^ 
some of them, are as ignorant of my notions as 
any stranger ; for if they discover no stomach, I 
use not to examine them, no not to oflfer them s 
" and it would be in vain* — ^Pauci enim inviti dis* 
cunt. Few learn against their will."— Mede« 
811. — So again, 815. — "I am not unwilling to 
communicate to you most of my tow, [material 
— from taw or hemp, for ropes] because I per- 
ceive you make some account of them ; for in 
the university where I live, I know not a second 
man that understands any thing concerning such 
mysteries, or desires to be made acquainted 
" with them." 

17' I have somewhere met with an observation^ 
that conversation, in the first part of the momitag^ 
is like a dram ; it heats, and hurries, and ^luddles^ 
and incapacitates for business, which should there- 
fore be entered upon, previously to visiting and 
chit-chat, with a mind calm, and cool, and undis- 
turbed. — I believe this is true. 

1 8. Never speak, but when you have some** 
thing to «ay — *' Wherefore shouldest thou run, see- 
'* ing thou hast no tidings T-^See Bbhop Butler^s 
excellent Sermon on the Tongue. 
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COUNCIL. 



1. What Gregory Nazianzen says of ecclesms' • 
tical Synodsy in his tract de Differentiis Vitise, is 
remarkable : " Mihi certum est deliberatumque, 
** nunquam po$thac ansemm out gmum temtrl 
^ inter 8e pugnantium aynodU interesseJ* — *' On 
^' this point my resolution is fixed« never again to 
*' be present at synods of geese and cranes, em- 
^ ployed solely in fighting with each other/^— And 
so Procopius, *' Se nuUius synodi felicem vidisse 
«' exttum" — *' That he had never seen good conse- 
" quences result from a synod." 

2. Wise men, when they meet together in nmn* 
bers, sometimes make foolish determinations. Mon- 
tesquieu, in his Persian Letters, speaking of the 
quarrel of Ramus, whkh obliged the legi^ature of 
France ta interpose, say»— '* It looks as if the 
*' heads of the greatest men idiotized, when they 
'< meet together.^ Lettercix.— The truth, perhaps, 
is, that interest, bashfulness, indolence, or some 
other cause, occasions men, who could give the 
best opinions, to witiihold them, and yield to those 
of others more forward and dommeering.— See 
Jortin on the various Motives by i^hich the 
several Members of an Ecclesiastical Council may 
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bvppen to be actmted. R«narka on EccL HisLik 
1S5. 



COURAGE OF DIFFERENT SORTS. 
Wben Pelopidas was cited to be tried, Aat 
valour, which was haughty and intrepid in fight, for^ 
look faim before bis judges. His air and discourse, 
timid and low, denoted a man who was afraid of 
death. Contrary behaviour of Epaminondas. 



CRITICISM LITERAL. 

1 . " I AH almost tired of it," said Mr. Bryant 
tome. May 21. 17^5. " It is often employed in 
" removing little inequalities on the surtace, wben 
" I want to have a thaft sunk, and the rich ore 
" drawn forth from the mine nitbia." He had ' 
been mentioning the new editions of Apollodorns, 
yirgil, fifc.by the Genuans, Heyne, &c.— May not 
the same obserration be applied to wme of the 
notes by Lowtb, Blayney, and Newcome, on the SS. 
and to the generality of the various readings amass- 
ed by Kennicot1 1 

2. Critics, by their severity, infest authors, at 
the AAfkan aula do tbe Negroes ; but like then 
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iB9W«r one good purpose^ by dertroying aU the 
carrion. 



CUDWORTH. 
His Collections for the remaining part of his 
Intellectual System, and Daniel's Weeks, in 3 vols, 
folio, after many adventurer and mutilations, were 
lodged in the British Museum. — See an account of 
this matter in Crit. Review for May 1783, p. 3pl« 
Sold by Lord Masbam, pillaged by Dodd as 
Locke's, and thrown into a garret by Davis. The 
fate of posthumous writings is treated by Johnson 

in one of his papers ; whence he deduces an argu- 

« 

ment for a man's working up his materials, and 
publishing them himself; not collecting in infini- 
tum, and then leaving those collections to be em- 
ployed by the cook of his executor in singeing a 
goose. 



DEATH. 

1. There is something very affecting in the 
words spoken by the gallant Sir Philip Sidney to 
his brother, just before his death, occasioned by a 
wound received in battle — *' Love my memory, 
^ dierisli my friends ; bat, above ail, govern your 
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'' will and affecti<m8 by the will and word of the 
** Creator; in me beholding the end of this world, 
^ with all her vanities/^ 

2. Saint Aldegonde, a protestant in the Low 
Countries^ when imprisoned under the Duke of Alva, 
tells us that ''for three months together he re- 
** commended himself to God every night, as if 
" that would be his last; the Duke having twice 
** ordered him to be put to death in prison."-— 
Ought not every man to do this, as no man can 
be certain he shall awake on the morrow ? — Gen. 
Diet. 

3. In the journey of life, as in other joumies, it 
is a pleasing reflection, that we have friends who 
are thinking of us at home, and who will receive us 
with joy when our journey is at an end. 

4. The learned Grotius, at the approach of 
death, would gladly have exchanged all his learning 
and honour for the plain integrity of one Jean Urick, 
a devout poor man, who spent eight hours of his 
time in devotion, eight in labour, eight in sleep 
and other refreshments. — " Proh I Vitam perdidt 

aperosh nihil agendo /''—»<' Alas ! I have wasted 

my time in being very busy and doing nothing !** 

« 

«-*See Doddridge, Fam. Expos, sect. 14. 

5. We often indulge a melancholy pleasure, in 
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tUokiog that we shall be Temembered, and re* 
gretted» after our death. How little is ta be built 
on such imagmatioDS, we may learn from the ex- 
ample of Queen Elizabeth, who, when she had 
closed a long and glorious reign with her life,' *' was 
in four days^ time as much forgotten, as if she 
had never existed, by all the world, and even by 
" her own servants." — See Carte's Hist. iii. 708. 

ff. When Gesner found his last hour approach- 
ing, he gave orders to be carried into his study, 
that he might meet death in a place which had 
been most agreeable to him all his life. 

7. When Mr. Paschal observed any of bis friends 
to be aflSicted at seeing the sickness and pain he un- 
derwent, he would say — " Do not be so concerned 
" for me. Sickness is the natural state of a 
Christian, because by it we are wbaf we ought 
always to be, in a state of suffering evils, raor- 
" tified to the pleasures of sense, exempt from all 
'' those passions which work upon us as long as we 
'' live, free from ambition or avarice, and in a con- 
*' stant expectation of death. And is it not a great 
*' happiness to be by necessity in that state one 
ought to be in, and to have nothing else to do, 
but humbly and peaceably to submit to itr — 
This is a noble, a just, a comfortable speculation. 
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8. It was a nyiog among the Brachmans, thai 
our life ought to be considered as a state of con* 
eepiion, and death as a birih to a true and happy 
life.— This thought seems just, and capable^ on the 
Christian plan, of being improved into a curioua 
and useful ^culation.— See Biograph. DicL arL 
Ci^mnasophUti, 

9. When we rise fresh and vigorous in the morn- 
ing, the world seems fresh too, and we think we 
shall never be tired of business or pleasure. But 
by that time the evening is come, we find ourselves 
heartily so; we quit all its enjoyments readily and 
gladly ; we retire willingly into a little ceil ; we lie 
down in darkness, and resign ourselves to the arms 
of sleep with perfect satisfaction and complacency. 
—Apply this to youth and old age, life and death. 

10. Apply to the death of an afflicted Christian 
the beautiful lines of the poet, on the heartfelt plea- 
sure of finding oneself at home, after a toilsome 
journey: 

O quid solutis est beatius curls ? 
Quum mens omts reponit, ac peregrmo 
Lahore fessi Teniiniis larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. — 
Hoc est, quod unum est pro laboribus tantls. 

11. Young, healthy, and strong as we may no«r 
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be, yet a little wli3e» and we shall become quaOBed 
to join the chorus of the Spartim old men ; 

12. When sickness and sorrow come upon a 
Christian, and order him to prepare lor death, he 
should be able to say, in the wo^rds of ^neas. 

Nulla mihi nova nunc facies inopinaque sai^t. 
Omnia pnecepi, atque ammo mecam ante peregi. 

jEn. lib. vL lOi. 

«....• No terror to my view^ 
No frightful face of danger, can be new. 
Inur'd to suffer, and resolv'd to dare. 
The fatiBB, without my pow'r, ^all be without my eaNb 

Drtdbn, 155, 

13. Adeon' rem rediisse, ut, qui mihi consultum 
esse optum^ velit, patrem extimescam, ubi in men^ 
tern ejus aoventi yemt] Quod ni fuissem in- 
cogitans, ita eum expectarem ut par fuit !— Phorm. 
act. 1. sc. 3* 

Is it come to this ? 

My father, Phaedria ! — my best friend ! — that I 

Should tremble, when I think of his return ! 

When, had I not been inconsiderate, 

I, as 'tis meet, might have expected him ! 

COLMAN. 

14. Cum tuba magna sonum dederit, cum venerit hora 
Judicii, inter oves da mihi, Christe, locum. 
Sis mibi, sis Jesus, ne me maledictio tangat ; 
DiUcis in aure sonet vox, " Benedicte, veni !" 

DisTEaic. ii. 581. 
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15. A Christian may say of death, what Orestea^ 
in So[AocleSy says of the report of being dead : 

Btbctba, 59. 

Why sbookl this grieve me, that in words I die. 
When I in deeds un sayed, and by them lais'd 
To gloiy ? PoTTUu 

l6m They> who have done much, pride themselvof 
01 a short qiilaph; they, who haye done little, in a 
long one. 

17. The ditiferent ranks and orders of mankind 
may be compared to so many streams and rivers 
of runniog water. All proceed from an original 
small and obscure ; some spread wider, travel over 
more countries, and make more noise in their pasi- 
sage, than others ; but all tend alike to an ocean, 
where distinction ceases, and where the largest and 
most celebrated rivers are equally lost and absorbed 
with the smallest and most unknown streams. 

18. Immatura peri ; sed tu felkior annot 
Vire toos, oonjuz optime, vive meos. 

I died untimely ; happier doom be thine ; 

live out thy years, dear husband ! live out mineu 

19. On VHwing the Deanry House, by Dr, Smith, laU Dram 

of Chester, 

Within this pile of mould'rijog stones 
The Dean hath laid his wearied bonesi 
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Id hope to md hii days m quiet. 
Exempt from nonsense, noise, and rk>t ^ 
And pass, dor teased by foot nor knsre. 
From Um0 still mansion to his grave* 
Such there, like richer men's, his lot 
To be in four days* time forgot 

See kuPdeHc Works and lifih 

SO. It is an evil disposition in some men to r^ 
Tile and publish the faults of those who are no longer 
alive to answer for themselves. It is the dispo* 
•ition of vultures, jaekalls and hysenas^ who pre| 
upon carcasses, and root up the dead* 



DESPAIR. 

Thb most tremendous circumstance recorded of 
that most dreadful scourge the plague of Athens ia, 
that the instant a person was seized he was struck 
with despair, which quite disabled him from attempt- 
ing his cure. 



DEVOTION. 

1. He, who seldom thinks of heaven, is not likely 
to get thither ; as the only way to hit the mark is to 
keep the eye fixed upon it. 

2. The soldier, saith Xenoplion, who first serves 
God, and then obeys hb captain, may confidently 
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liope to oTercome his enemy. — The case b the 
tame in qNiitiuils. 

3. The Yestal Vii^ins were wont to spend ten 
years in learning their religion^ ten years in practis- 
ing it, and ten years in teaching the young Vestals. 

4b He, who hath his thoughts ahout him, canen« 
joy no bodily pleasure while he thinks his soul is in 
danger of hell ^n* But the reflection that all is 
right with respect to another world doubles every 
joy we can taste in thb« As Livy tells us of Paulus 
^miliuSy who had vanquished Perseus» but for a 
while thought he had lost his son Scipio— iVe «tii- 
cero gaudio fnuretwr^ curm de minareJUio ittmu* 
labat* When his son returned alive and well. 
Tunc demum, recepte sotpite Jilio, victoria tanUa 
gaudium c&nsul scnsit. Lib. xliv^ sect* 44- — ^His 
anxiety respecting his youngest son prevented his 
satisfaction from being complete. But, when his 
son returned alive and well, then at last the Consul 
opened his mind to the full enjoyment of so great a 
victory.— The pleasures of sense are pleasures only 
to the virtuous, and the Christian, after all, turns 
out to be the true Epicure.. 

5. Boerbaave, through life, consecrated the first 
hour after he rose in the morning to Yneditation 
and prayer ; declaring, that from thence he derived 
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tigour and aptitude for business, together with* 
equanimity under provocations^ and a perfect con- 
quest over his irascible passions. ** The spaiks of 
calumny/' he would ^ay, '' will be presently extinct 
** of themselves, unless you blow them— 

C Sprtta egoUiCunt; ti irascaref ignita vidmtur,) 

*' 'and therefore, in return, he chose ratiier to com- 
*' mend the good qusdities of his calumniators (if 
'' they had any) than to dwdl upon the bad/'— 
Life, p. 53. 

6. To our Saviour and his commands may be i^ 
plied, witb propriety, what Hamlet, in Sha&speare» 
says of the injunctions oi bis father's ghost— 

.......Remember thee !— - 

Yea, from the table of my memory 

I '11 wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmixt with baser matter.— 

, 7« To one who knows much of religion, and 
practises little, may be applied what Milton says of 
Satan perched on the tree of life 



Nor on the virtue thought 

Of that life-giving plant, but only us'd 

For prospedt, what, well ub'd, had been the pledge 

Of immortality; so little knows 
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Any, but Gkxl alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts best things 

To worst abuse, or to their mealiest use. 

P. L. ir. 196. 

8. Lord Astley, before be charged, at the battle 
df Edgehill, made this short prayer—'' O Lord, thoa 
** knowest how busy I must be this day. If I forget 
** thee,donotthoufoigetnier There were certain*^ 
ly, says Hume, much longer prayers said in tiie par> 
tiam^ntary army ; but I doubt if there was so good' 
an ode. VoL vii. p« 65* 

9* The divipe, who spends all his time in study, 
and contemplation on objects ever so sublime and 
glorious, while his people are left uninstructed, acts 
the same part the eagle would do, that should sit all 
day staring at the sun, while her young ones were 
starving in the nest 

10. Dr« Ogden*s secret for rendering the com* 
raandments easy is — Lovb. The saying of Madam 
Chevrelise is true in the highest sense, ** Without 

love, you can never rely on the heart of a pei> 
son at a minute's warning ; you can never inspire 
it with that fervour and vivacity so necessary in 
whatever you wish to obtain/ 

11. Apply to the Bib lb these two lines of Ti- 
bullus; 

Te spectena, suprema mibt cum veneril bora, 
Te teneam morieos, deficiente manu I 
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ind the following of Pythagoras ; 

Tmmta m «tK 3tjiw o^irw iff <;|^<« dun*. 

12. Aben Ezra, on £sod. xxxviiL 8. extols the 
generosity of those women who devoted to the con- 
struction of a holy vessel (the laver) those utensils 
of self-love (their brazen mirrors) for which the 
persons of their sex have so great an inclination, 
and who showed, by such a sacrifice, that they pre- 
ferred the service of God to the pleasures and vaui- 
ties of the. world. — Saurin, Diss. 466. 

J%oma8 Aquinas'a Prayer before Study* 

Inefiably wise and good Creator, illustrious ori- 
ginal, true fountain of light and wisdom, vouchsafe 
to infuse into my understanding some ray of thy 
brightness, therd[>y removing that two-fold dark- 
ness, under which I was bom, of sin and ignorance. 
Thou, that makest the tongues of infants eloquent, 
instruct, I pray thee, my tongue likewise ; and pour 
upon my lips the grace of thy benediction. 

Give me quickness to comprehend, and memory 
to retain ; give me happiness in expounding, a faci- 
lity in learning, and a copiouis eloquence in speak- 
ing- 
Prepare my entrance on the road of science, di- 
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rect me in my journey, and briog me safely to the 
end of it, even happinessand glory^ in thine eternal 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord.— See the 
Latin. 



DISPUTjiTWK 

1. Disputation makes us ready and expert !» 
using the knowledge we have, but suiBceth not for 
the acquisition of more. It is exereUe, but not 
/M>if.— -Hut of R. S. p. 18. 

2. It is but too much a custom to give ill names 
to those who differ from us in opinion. l>r. Ham- 
mond mentions, as a humorous instance of it, that 
when a Dutchman's horse does not go as he would 
have him, he in great rage calls him an ^irmimkmm 



DUELLING. 
From the Will of Colonel Thomas* dated Lon« 
don, September 3, 1783. 

^M am now called upon, and, by the rules of 
^ what is called honour, forced into a personal 
" interview with CoL Gordon. God only can 
** know the event ; and into his hands I commit 
^ my soul, conscious only of having done my duty. 

E 
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^ In the first place I commit my soul to Almighty 
God, in hopes of his mercy and pardon for the 
irreligious step I now (in compliance with the un- 
** warrantable customs of this wicked world) put 
** myself under the necessity of taking*" 






ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The late Sk Edward Dering used to si^, ** He 
** did not pretend to understand much of the Bibk^ 
** but he was sure the gentleman who wrote, thai 
** book knew the world as well as any man that 
^ €ftt lived m iV Sept 29f 1 782. Th^re is more 
good sense, and are better precepts for the con- 
duct of Efe, than in all the morality of the heathen. 
Dr. Campbell, Bk>g. Brit. iii. 215.— It is pity but 
a small and fair edition of the Greek were printed 
for the use of scholars and preachers. 



ECSTuiSIES. 

Thbrs is a set of Mahometan hei«tic8» who ex- 
aue themselves from going the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
a&nung, that the purity of their souls, their sub- 
limecontemplalions, &c. shew thetn Mecca and Ma- 
homet's tomb* without stirring out of their cejis.-^ 
They are called Ebrbuharites. 
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EDUCATION. ' 

U So important a concern did the right 
education of children appear to Augustas €«esar» 
that, when master of the worlds he himself attended 
to that of his grandchildren. Nepotea et litera$, et 
dia rudimenta, per «e plemmjue docuit: ac nihU 
4efue hilwravii quam tU iimiarentw chxrogra- 
phum Mmm. Neque ammvU una, niri ut im 
iecto asniermt: nejue Her fecit , nisi ut ve* 
hiado uiUeireni, out circa aiequitarent, Sueton. 
August. 64. Ernest— He himself instructed his 
grandsons in the rudiments of literature and science, 
and was peculiarly assiduous to teach them to 
imitate hb own hand writing. Tbey always supped 
in his company^ and were placed on the lowest 
couch ; and on all his joumies they either preceded 
bim in another carriage, or rode on horseback by 
his side. 

So in the same place, with respect to the git]fl»« 
Filiam Sp neptea ita iustituit, ut etiam lam/tda 
asauefaceret, vetaretque loqui aut agere quidquam^ 
wtn propaktm, Sf quod in diumoa cammentarioi 
referretur.'^Hk daughter and grand-daughters by 
his direction were carefully taught to spin ; and they 
were habituated to speak and act on all occa* 
sions so openly, that levery word and deed might be 
entered in a journal. 
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2. The Neapolitan jockies break in their colts with 
so rough a hand, and such want of temper, that the 
animars spirit is quite beaten down : I once saw one 
thrown down by a brutal fellow, and almost stran** 
{led. — ^Travels in the Sicilies. 

3. Such is the force of education and habit, that 
there is hardly a quiakerto be found, young or old« 
who has not the command of the irascible passions. 
Why can it not be so with others 1 

4* " In the schools, of philosophy anciently/' says 
.Goldsmith (i.d39.) " were taught the great maxims 

of true policy ; the rules of every kind of duty; 

the motives for a true discharge of them ; what 

we owe to our country ; the right use of authority ; 
*' wherein true courage consists ; in a word, the qua- 
** lities that form the good citizen, statesman, and 
^' great captain; and in all these Epaminondas ex- 
" celled/' — See hb character there drawn, for elo- 
quence, knowledge, modesty : he knew not what it 
was to be ostentatious. Spintherus said of him, 
*' he had never met with a man, who knew more or 
" spoke less.'^-^O that our young statesmen and 
officers would copy him ! — Agesilaus, himself a great 
commander, seeing him passing at the head of his 
infantry, after having attentively considered and fol- 
lowed him with his eyes a long time, could not helf 
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ciyu^ oQty in admiration of him, O tke w^nd^T" 

f 



5. Indulgence,wlien shown in too great a degree by 
parents to cbOdren, genendly meets witii a bad re- 
turn. It seems to awaken a strange malignity in 
human nature towards those who have thus dis- 
playedmk injudicious fondness. Children delight in 
vexing such parents* There may be two reasons— 
1. It makes them feel foolish, to be so cockered 
and teased with kindness.— -2. It discovers a weak- 
ness over which they can insult and triumph* Bui 
whatever may be the cause, it furnishes an argument 
to parents, why they should never practise this be- 
haviour towards their children.— The present mise- 
ries of France arose under the government of a 
kind and indulgent monarch. 

6. We are all in a state of education for the king> 
dom of heaven, in statu pupiliari, iipon earth : 
the education of our immortal spirits is our sole bu- 
siness. For this we are formed in the womb, and 
pass through the several stages of infancy, youth, and 
manhood. Studies of the school fit us for manhood; 
so manhood, and the several occupations consequent 
upon it, is a state of preparation for something 
else. Faith and- practice are the end of wisdom 
jmd knowledge, and prepare us for the conversatioo^ 
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sodeiy and interconne of ai^gda^ as wisdom sad 
knowledge pre|>are us for the convenation of men. 
7. Milton's plan of education has more of show 
than value. He does not recommend those studies 
to boys, which, as Cicero says, tid^leteetUutm abmi. 
Instead of laying a stiess on such authors as open 
and enlarge a young understanding, be prescribes 
an early acquaintance with gecnnetry and physics : 
but these will teach no generous sentiments^ nor in- 
culcate such knowledge as is of use at all times 
and on all occasions. Mathematics and astronomy 
do not enter into the proper improremcnt and ge- 
neral business of the mind— such sciences do not 
apply to the manners, nor operate upon the dia* 
racter. They are extraneoiis and techmcal. They 
are useful ; but useful as the knowledge of his art is 
to the artificer. An excellent writer observes, we 
are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intdlectual 
stature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter 
sue voluntary and at leisure. Physical knowlfdge 
is of such rare emergence, that one man may know 
another half his life, without being able to estimate 
liis skill in hydrostatics or astronomy: but his mo- 
ral and prudential character immediately appears. 
Those authors therefore are to be read at schools, 
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rimt iraipply matt aiioiiis of prudencey most priac^ 
pies of moral trutb, and most materials for con« 
Tersationj and these purposes are best served by 
poets, orators, and historians. (Warton, II7.)?— 
Milton afterwards reasoned better on this subject, 
P. L.TnL 19K 



EWER. 
This is a bird in Iceland. It lays most eggs in 
rainy weather : as sopn as the young ones are out 
of the egg, the mother leads them to the shore: 
when they come to the water side, she takes them 
upon her back, and swims with them for the space 
of a few yards, when she dives, and the young ones^ 
who are left floating on the water, are obliged to 
take care of themselves. So the parent carries chil- 
dren into the worlds dives, and leaves them to com- 
bat with its waves.-«*Van Troil's Letters. 



ELOSUENCK 

For the difference between Cicero's eloquence and 
that of some who styled themselves Attic, dealing 
in short sentences and turns, like Pliny afterwards, 
pee Middleton's Life of Cicero, iii. 33^. — Is there 
not at this tune a similar decline in England fionl 
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the true, nervous flowing eloquence — ^particolarly 
of the pulpit? Dr. Blair is the Pliny ^ 



, EMPLOYMENT, 

1. Employment is the best cure for grief; as 
Tacitus tells us of Agricola, that^ when he had lost 
his sou, f ft luctu bdlum inter remedia erat — he re< 
sorted to war as a remedy against grief. In Vit^^ 
sect. 28. 

2. Cheerfulness is the daughter of employment ; 
and I have known a man come home in high spirits 
from a funeral, merely because he had bad the ma-, 
nagement of it. 

3. Anxiety and melancholy are best dispelled and 
kept at a distance by employment. On the day be- 
fore the battle of Pharsalia, Plutarch tells us, when 
dinner was ended in the camp, while others either 
went to sleep, or were disquieting their minds with 
apprehensions concerning the approaching battle, 
Brutus employed himself in writing till the evenings 
composing an epitome of Polybius. 



ENEMIES. 
The use to be made of their revilings, &c. is 
thus «et forth by bishop Taylor : ** Our enemies 
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perform accidentally the office of friends : they 
" tell us our faults, with all their deformities and 
aggravations : they offer us afironts, which exercise 
our patience, and restrain us from scandalous 
crimes, lest we become a scorn and reproof to 
*^ them that hate us. And it is not the least of 
*!' God s mercies, that he permits enmities among 
" men, by means of which our failings are reproved 
•* more sharply, and corrected with more -severity 
and simplicity than they would otherwise be. 
The gentle hand of a friend is more apt to bind 
our wounds up, than to probe them and make 
^ them smart."— See life of Chrbt^ fol. p. 54K 



it 



ENVY. 



Envy pines at the applauses which virtue re** 
teives ; as Plutarch tells us, that when Titus Fla* 
minius, by conquering Philip, had restored the Gre« 
cian cities to their freedom, the acclamations of the 
jjpeople assembled at the celdjration of the Isthmiaii 
games caused the crows, as they were flying over 
the stage^ to drop down dead upon it.*— In Vitft 
Flanlin. 

S2 
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EPAMINONDAS. 

HIS BUMILIIT AKD PATBIOTHM. 

His enemies, jealous of his glory, with a design 
to afirontliini, caused him to be elected the city 
scavenger. He accepted the place with thanks^ 
and declared, that, instead of deriving honour from 
his office, he would give it dignity in his turn. — ^I 
dare say kennels never were so well scoured before* 



MVIL. 

OtlGIH OF IT. 

1* The philosophers of old saw the world over- 
flowed by a torrent of corruption, as the Egyptians 
beheld their country every year dSeluged by the 
Nile. Both were equally to seek for the spring 
head and cause of these effects. 

S. The ancient philosophers speak at man's de- 
generacy, with its consequences, in a much better 
«ay than many, who pretend to be friends to rea- 
i<m and to Christ, butaie so to ndther, while they 
makeit their business to extenuate the fiill of man, 
and the corruption introduced thereby into human 
nature. See some wonderful citations in Oxiig* 
Sacr. iii» 3. 
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EULER. 

EuLEB lived at Petersburgfa during the adminis- 
Iratioo of £iroii» one of the most tyrannical minb- 
leis that ever breathed. On the philosopher's com- 
iag to BerUn» after the tyrant's death, the late Queen 
of Prussia, who could hardly get a word out of him, 
asked him the reason of his silence. — ** Because/ 
said he, ** I come from a place where if a man says 
** a word he is hanged/' 



EURIPWE& 
Many of the Athenians, during their eaplivity at- 
Syracuse, owed the good usage they met with to^ 
the scenes of Euripides, which they repeated to their 
captors^ who were eirtremely fond of them. On 
their return they went and saluted that poet as their 
deliverer, and informed him of the admirable effects 
wrought in their fiivour by his verses. Scarce any 
drcumstance could be more ftoisfaig. and flattering: 
than thb testimony. 



EXERCISE. 

Thb most coinmon cause of fatness is td6 great 
ft quantity of food^ apd too small a quantity of mo- c 
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tioD ; in plain English, gluttony and laziness. I am 
of opinion, that spare diet and labour will keep con- 
stitutions, where this disj^osition 'b strongest, from 
being fat. You may see in an army forty thousand 
foot soldiers without a fat man amongst them : and 
i dare affirm, that by plenty and rest twenty of the 
forty shall grow fat. — Arbuthnot. 



FACTION. 

While a faction entertain their old principles, it 
is folly to suppose they will not, when opportunity 
serves, return to their old practices. Qu€ero, quid 
facturi fuissetis ? Quanquam quid facturijueriiia 
non dubitem, cum videam quid feceritia* Cic« pro 
Ugario. The tine lady will be the cat she was» 
when a mouse runs before her. 



FMTH. 

1. In the af&irs of this world, as husbandry^ 
trade, &c. men know little and believe much. In 
the affairs of another world, they would know every 
thing, and believe nothing. 

2. If we are rationally led, upon clear principles 
and good evidence, to believe a poidt, it is no ob- 
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jtction that the point is mysterioai and difficult t#^ 

be accounted for. A man in his senses will nol 

* 

deny the phaenomenon of the harvest moon, be* 
cause he cannot solve it. 

3. When the Jews attribute the ipiracles of our 
Saviour to the power of magic, they prove the facts, 
without disproving the cause to which we ascribe 
them* 

4. Enthusiasts require cssurantty and philosopherl 
will l>e content with nothing less than denumstratiatu 
But how is it in the afiairs of common life 1 The 
soldier does not ask a demonstration, whether, 
in the day of battle, he shall be crowned with vie* 
tory, or covered with disgrace; but, fearing tbd 
worst, and hoping the best, be minds his duty : the 
merchant does not want a demonstration concern- 
ing the returns of his trade : the husbandman can-^ 
not promise himself a plentiful crop, proportioned 
to his labour and industry. No man can assure 
himself that he shall see another day : but every* 
one minds his business as if he knew for certain that 
he should : and he would be thought a downright 
madman that acted otherwise. 

5* Faith is reckoned for a virtue, and rewarded 
as such, because, though it be an assent of the un« 
derstaodiDg upon proper evidence, the will h^th a 
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great share in fiidlitatiiig or withboldmg tadi as* 
acint. .F<Hr the strongest evidence will be nothing 
to him who does not enquire cfiligently after it» 
judge honestly and impartially of it without pas* 
aien Or pnjudice, and frequently consider and. re* 
fleet npon it from tune to time through life, iMt il 
may prod uce its fruits, and be a principle of action. 
These are acts of the will,, in a man's power to 
perfbrm or not to perform, and therefore reward- 
aUe. On the performance or non-performance of 
liieae, not on the evidence,jvhiGfa is always, t^ 
same^ it depends, whether a man shall believe, or 
lu>t: atid here we most look for the true reasons 
why one man is a Christian, and another an Iik 

€^. Rational evidence may satisfy men'^ nunds^ 
the trutii of a doctrine, but it is giaoe which must 
bring them to obey and adhere to it, bycoavineiag 
ttem of its excellence, by subduing the desires ^md 
afleotions that militate against it, and so improving 
iti hkiarkal into a samng faith. 

7* ** Experience (saith Mr. Hume) is our ^y 
^ guide in matters of fact." Doth he mean omr 
own experience or that of others } If our own, we 
are to believe nothing but what we ourselves have 
seen parallel inttanoes of i iflhiAofotheifl^weda* 
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paid for that upon feftbmnn^, which alone infona» 
us, there has been in past ages an established order 
and course of nature, and at certain times a viola* 
tion or suq)ensioQ oi them* 

8. There are many people who cannot see: 
tibere are more, perhaps, who wiH not. It is xe> 
marked of the elder Scaliger, that, in his confiita^ 
tion of Cardan, he would not read the second 
edition of the book de SubtiUtate, in which wero 
made a great number of corrections,, lest he should 
be deprived of many occasions of triumphing over 
his adversary. Gen. Diet. Sealiger. — See another 
instance in Jones's Essay, p» 191. 

9. Infidelity is often punished with credulity<r 
The prediction of a mad life-guard-man was at- 
tended to in London by those who never hee<|ed 
the prophecies of Isaiadi, or Jeremiah ; and an im* 
pudent mountebank sold a large cargo of pills^ 
whidi, as he told the peof^ were txctUM agaimi 
mrthquttkeu 

10. The deist will not believe m Revelation till 
every diflkulty can be solved. The atbeist vnll 
not believe in the being of a God, but upon the 
same terms. They must both die in their un- 
belief. They should believe vfKua sufficient evi- 
dence and trust Ood for the fest. The athdsl 
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e. g> cannot reconcile the notion of a God with the 
existence of evil. But there is sufficient evidence for 
the existence of both. Here let us rest : God has 
his reasons for [)ermitting evil, or he vtrquld not 
have permitted it. If he has been pleased to dis- 
cover them in his word, or if we can discover 
them by a view of things, well : if not, still, 
reasons there are ; and, what we cannot know now, 
We shall know hereafter. 

1 1 . No cloud can overshadow a true Christian, 
but his faith will discern a rainbow in it* 

12. First Tim. iv. 6. Nourished up in the words 
of faith.—^*' It is one thing for a man to enlighten 
** his understanding, to fill his imagination, and to 
" load his memory ; and another to nourish his 
*' heart with it* A man nourishes himself with ijty 
** if he live upon it ; and he lives upon it, if he 
'^ change it into, i^is own substance, if he practise 
*^ ft himself, if he render it proper and familiar 
** unto himself, so as to make it the food and 
** nourishment with which he ought to feed otherB.'^ 
— ^uesnel in loc* 



FjiLSE LEARNING^ 

1. Some people rate the modem improvement! 
ia religious kaoYfUdge by the volumes of metaphy^ 
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sical sabtUties written upon the subject; as the 
Emperor Heliogabalus formed an estimate of the 
greatness of Rome, from ten thousand pounds' 
weight of cobwebs which had been found in that 
city. 

2. -Two learned physicians and a plain honest 
countryman, happening to meet at an inn, sat dowii 
to dinner together. A dispute presently arose be'- 
tween the two doctors, on the nature of aliment, 
which proceeded to such a height, and was carried 
on with so much fury, that it spoDed their mealj^ 
and they parted extremely indisposed* The 
countryman, in the mean time, who understood 
not the cause, though he heard the quarrel, fell 
heartily to his meat, gave God thanks, digested it 
well, returned in the strength of it to his honest 
labour, and at evening received his wages. Is 
there not sometimes as much difference between 
the polemical smd practical Christian ? 

3* Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, disputes against 
certain philos(^hers, who, it seems, held that a 
thing might be, and not be, at the same time. 

4. Many parts of what 'is called learning re« 
semble the man's horse, which had but two faults ; 
be was hard to catch, and good for nothing whea 
he was caught. — See Warton's Preface to Thechi 
critusy p. 17* 
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«..MM Fddls shall be puUM 

Ttom wisdom's seat ; those baleful undeaa hirdSy. 
Those lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg'd Tiitnes, that would rise 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious^ 

Pierre, qfUay Senators, in Venice Preserved^ 

4 

5. The science called Metaphysics seems never 
to have been of service to true religion^ but only 
to have obscured and darkened its truths, which, 
imAtt that cover, have often been stolen a^way by 
its enemies* May it not be compared to the ndkt 
^^fogp described by Homer, as spread on the tops 
ofthebiiist 

Swift-gliding mists the dusky fields invade. 

To thieves more gratefiil than the midnight shade. 

Pon's II. b. iii. v. .17,. 

6. Superstition often leads to Atheism. Many 
Turin are Epicureans ; and in countries where 
Popery prevails, the philetophers, as they affect to 
call themselves, are running apace into Materialism. 
When a man bas been theated by a rogue pre- 
tending to honesty, he is apt too hastily to con- 
dude, there is no snch. thing as honesty in tbt 
world* 
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7, Magic ivas originally iiothiog.iBore than the 
fippUp^tion of natural philosophy to the production 
of surprising but yet natural effects. Cfaemista 
had c^portunities of being best acquainted with 
the elements and their operations, and were th* 
greatest magicians, and reputed conjurers. 

8. Sir Henry Wotton ordered the following in* 
fcription to be put on his monument— 

JHsputandi pmrtiui eccUttarum t€abi$s* 
Hm itch of 4lfmitattoa !• the Imum of tho Chnroh. 



9.^The same person being asked, if he thought • 
Papist could be saved! " You may be saved,'' re-^ 
plied he, ** without knowing that.*' — An excellent 
answer to the questions of impertinent curiosity is 
religious matters. 

, 10. Many persons spend so much time in criti* 
cising and diluting about the Gospel, that they 
have none lefl for practising it. As if two nek 
men should quarrel about the phraseology of their 
pfaysieian*s prescription, and forget to take the 
medicine. 

11. " Geo. Trapezuntius had a good portion of 
^ the spirit which prevailed among the learned of 
*' his times : proud, conceited, dogmatic^* impa« 
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^ tient of contradiction, and quarrelsome^ he con- 
^' tributed, as uiuch as any one, to falsify the maxim 
"of Ovid — Ingenuas didicisse. Sec." Biog. Diet 
- — See instance of Laurentius Valle, Valesins^ Sciop» 
plus, Scaliger, Cardan, and others* 

12. Never (say the modems) were the SS. so 
much studied, and so thoroughly explained, as at 
present. So, probably, said the Pharisees, and 
doctors of the law, when they crucified Christ 
Refined criticisms on the sacred writings made the 
most fashionable branch of learning among the 
Jews, in comparison of which, profane literature 
^as held in great contempt, and indeed, by many 
of their zealots, in great abhorrence — See Joseph* 
Antiq. lib. xx. cap. ult. § ult. Doddridge i. 317.-^ 
Our Lord " received not glory from men ;" he 
never soothed the vanity of great and learned men, 
in order to obtain their favour. The Jews searched 
ike SS. but it was in order to find in them their 
own fond fancies concerning temporal greatness, 
Ivealth and dominion. 

13. Apply to the contrast between the salutary 
doctrines and beautiful imagery of Scripture on the 
one hand, and the noxious tenets and barren spe" 
dilations of metaphysical scepticism on the otberi ^ 
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the following lines of Collins in his Oriental 
Eclogues — 

Here, where no springs in murmurs break away. 
Or moss-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 
In vain ye hope the dear deligiits to know, 
Which plains more blest, or verdant vales bestow; 
Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands are found. 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 

EfL ii. Hassan's address to his camels travelling 
throujg;h the burning deserts of the East* 

14. Apply to the case of a Christian what Paca- 
tins says of T^eodpsius, and the treatment he re- 
ceived from Fortune — Quern sceptro et soUo dfisti* 
naverat, nut^qwun indulgenter habuU: sed ut 
severipatres his quos diligunt tristiares sunt, U9 
ilia te plurimis et diffUillimh reipublicds. tempwi- 
bus exercuit, dum aptmt imperio. — Fortune did not 
treat with kindness the man whom she had destined 
for the sceptre and the throne : but as severe 
parents are most harsh to ,the children whom most 
they love, so she prepared him for empire by the 
trials which she obliged him to sustain in the most 
difficult seasoQ of the republic* 

15* Saurin« af^er mentioning some insignificant 
criticism upon which the commentators enlarge, 
makes the following very pertinent observatioii — / 
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** Such is the qpirit of mankind, that they often 
^ consider slightly those great truths of the SS« 
^ upon which our whole reli^on is founded, expa* 
^' tiating into discussions upon matters of no rela* 
'' tion either to our duty or our happiness.*' Diss. 
xxi.p* 181. — So again — *'It isamazbgtofind leam- 
«« ed men, who would hlush to employ but a few 
^^ minutes in studying the oinaments that are most 
^ IB fasfaioD in their own time, and who have yet 
** the patience to devour immense volumes, to learn 
^ with great exactness those of the remotest age.'' 
XX* 194. — See LaVs Christ* PerfiN:t. on this sub- 
Jeet. See Sauiin, 504. 

l6* Metaphysical speculations are lofty, but 
frigid; as Lunardi^ after ascending to an immense 
heigbt in the atmosphere, came down covered with 
icieles. 

17 • Many fine books of religion and morality are 
abea4y written. We are eager for more. But ii 
we4uly attended to the Gospel, should we want 
theml A smgle short direction from Godhimseli 
is euthoritative and decbive. A text would save ui 
the trouble of reading many dissertatbns; andtfa< 
tine whidi we thus spend in learning, or rather, 
perhaps, pietenduig to leain, our duty, might U 
^ qpeat in practising it. 
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FAME. 

Placss in the Temple of Fame are a tenure, 
against which, of all others, fuo warrantoa are sure 
to he issued* 



FLOWERS PI^OSCRIBED. 

When the Dutch patriots were laoipant hi 
]797f flowers of an orange colour were pro^oQied; 
and the officers of justice were for some tunt em- 
ployed in, removug anemones and ranuQCjuluses 
from the Hague. Their restoration was soon after 
effected by the Prussian troops.-^-Se^ . Bowdl^s 
l4^|eis» P* 43. 



FORTITUDE. 

U Frbdbeic the famous Duke of Saaooy was 
playing at chess in his tent with his cousia and 
fellow^prisoner the Landgrave of Lithenherg, when 
a writ was bious^ lum, signed by the Eoqieroi; 
for his execution the next moiliinc^ in the si^t of 
his wife and children, and the whole city of Wit* 
tembeig. Having carefully perused it^ he laid it 
down as a paper of no concern, and , saying to Iha 
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Landgrave, " Cousin, take good heed to your 
'^ game;** returned to his play, and gave him a 
eheck-mate. 

2. It is a noble character which Ascham gives 
of the above mentioned Duke — ** He thinketh no- 
<' thing which he dare not speak, and speaketh 
" nothing which he will not do/' 

9. Polybius relates, that when the battle was 
begun, which was to decide the fate of the Mace- 
donian empire, Perseus basely withdrew to the city 
Pydne, under pretence of sacrificing to Hercules ; 
**' A god," Says Plutarch, " that is not wont to re-. 
** gard the offerings of cowards, or grant such 
** requests as are unjust ; it not being reasonaMe, 

that he, who never shoots, should carry away the 

prize ; that he should triumph, who sneaks from 
'* the battle ; or he, who takes no pains, should 
** meet with success. To Emilius's petition the 
'* god listened ; for he prayed for victory with his 
** sword in his baud, and was fighting at the same 
'** time that he. implored the divine assbtance." — 
An exceUent bint for the Christian soldier to. ob- 
serve and improve upon. , . 

4. " To stand in fear of the people's censure or 
*' common talk may argue a harmless and peace- 
** able, niind, but never a brave and truly heroic 
" soul" Plutarch, 94. 
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S» The bod/s weakness often proves to be the 
soul's strength, and men are better Christians in 
sicknoss than in health : like the soldier in Antigo- 
nus's armyy who, being naturally weak and sickly, 
was a very hero, till, out of regard for him^ the king 
put hira under the care of his physicians, who 
made a cure of him ; after which, he never appear* 
ed so fond of danger, or daring in battle, being 
delivered from that misery which made life a bur- 
den.-^Plut. in Vit. Pelop. 

6. A general in time of peace, a pilot in a calm, 
and a clergyman when people are in health, are of 
very little account. War, storm, and sickness cause 
them all to be sought to and confided in. 

7* A Christian is a warrior by hb profession, and 
has, through life, a succession of enemies to en* 
counter. Lust attacks him in the days of his youth, 
ambition disquiets his riper years, and avarice infests 
bis old age. His condition reminds one of that ob- 
servation of Plutarch concerning the Romans of the 
first ages, that ** if ever God designed that men 
" should spend their lives in war, they were the 
** men. In their infancy they had the Carthagi- 
" nians to contend with for Sicily ; in their middle 
** age the Gauls for Italy itself; and in their old 
" age they were obliged again to contend with the 

F 
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^ Cartheginiaiis and HaDoibal."— Vit Marcell. ad 
init* 

8. When a ChnsUan beholds sickness (bis last 
more especially) coming towards hiniy he should ad- 
dress it, as St. Andrew did the Cross, as that which 
he had long expected, and which would convey 
him to his blessed Master, by whose sufierings it 
liad been sanctified. Let us also bear in mindt 
tiiat even on the cross St. Andrew ceased not to 
instruct and admonish those around him. The 
ivords of a preacher, in such circumstances, never 
fiiil to make a deep and lasting impression. — Ilk 
verb, cum Crucem endnus intueretur, earn salUtO' 
. vtY, hortatusque est, ut discipuium ^*im, qui ei suf* 
Jbntsfuiswty exciperet ; earn dedieatam et canse- 
eratam ease Chriuti corpori, ejusque membriSf 
quasi margarUis, wnatam; diu earn defatigari 
ipsum expectandOf qUemadmodum Chriatum mn- 
gisti'um expectasset ; luBtutn se ad illam ventre^ 
eujui dEsiderio jam diu teneretur: itaque crare^ 
flif se exciperety ac magistro redderet ; ut per illdm 
ipmm Ckriatus rtciperet, qiti per earn ipsum rede- 
missel, Cumque ventum esset ad Crucem, primian 
Chriatum oramt^ deinde populum hortatus tst^ 
tt in edfide et religione, quam tradidisset, perma^ 
meret. In Ctmceverb biduum vixit, cuminterea 
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,nmUum Jhum doeenii pijptf/t ^c^.*-^Perioiiias db 
Gestis Apastolomin. 

He saluted the Cross when he beheld it afar o£^ 
and entreated it to receive him as the disciple of 
that Master who had himself been nailed upon it. 
He declared that it was dedicated and consecrated 
to the body of Christ, and was more adorned with 
his limbs than if inlaid with pearls ; that it had 
long expected him, as it had expected his Master 
Christ before him ; that he had long looked for« 
ward to it with impatience, and was now arrived at 
it with pleasure : wherefore he besought it to re-, 
ceivehim* and restore him to his Master; that 
the same Cross, 1)y wiiich he had been redeemed^ 
might be the instrument of conveying him to his 
Redeemer. When come to the foot of the Cross, 
he first prayed to Christ, and then exhorted the 
people to remain stead£ist in the faith which he. 
bad delivered to them. He lived two days upon 
the Cross, and during all tliat time never ceased 
to admooi&h and instruct the people. 



FRETFUl,NES& 

The argument nrged against it by the Psalmist 
deserves to be w^U fixed in our u^inds; and in* 
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deed, if it were so, we should need no other. 
''Fret not thyself against the angbdly^ &c. fob 
'* they shall soon be cut down like the grass/' &c. 
Who could envy a flower, though ever so gay and 
beautiful in its colours, when he saw that the 
next stroke of the mower would sweep it away for 
everl 



GREATNESS. 

A MAl^ wishes for it, and cannot be easy with- 
out it : no sooner has he attained his wish, but you 
bear him lamenting his hard lot, complaining of 
cares, and troubles, and visits : he fias no peace, not 
an hour to himself; his expenditure is greater 
than his income, &c. &c. All this is wrong; he 
only exposes his own weakness. He wanted ho- 
nour and exaltation : he has got them, and 
must take their necessary appendages with them. 
If he thinks proper to receive the pay, he diould 
not find faiilt with the duty. The troubles of a 
station are designed as an antidote to the poison 
of its temptations. They humble the possessor, 
and shew him to himself. They should be borne 
with meekness and patience, and made this use of. 
3ee what Fenelon has said on the Cross of Pros- 
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jMTffjf, n. 143. 155. Abo a aennon in Hassilloii'i 
Peiii Cmrimt^ wliere he shews a cmtrt to be 
the besi schcwl for leanuDg mortificatioii and adf« 
deniaL 



GRIEF. 
Griby is finiitless and unavailable in every case 
but one^ via. sin. We take to it kindly in every 
instance but that. 



HAPPINESS, 

ox Finnr-siz povnim per anmuii* 

A CLSBOTM AN aj^lied to the Dean of Christ- 
diurch for the little vicarage of Blenddington, then 
vacant, value, de ekaro, about 40l. per ann. ** Sir/ 
said he, *' 1 maintain a wife and six diildren on 
" 56L per ann. — Not that I should regard the 
*^ matter, were the income certain : but when a 
'< man considers it may be taken from him any 
** day of the week, he cannot be quite so easy,**-^ 
'< I will get the living for you, if I can,'' answered 
the ]>ean ; ** but I would not have you raise your 
e^Lpectations too high ; because, if any member 
of the college will take it, by our rules he must 
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« have It.*—" O Sir," replied the divine, " ft 
** would make me the happiest man in the world! 
^ — but if I miss it, I shall not be unhappy. — I 
** never knew what it was to be unhappy for oat 
'' hour in my whole life/' 



HIGH CHURCH. 

A NAME invented, according to Mr. Leslie, no^ 
der which the Church of England might be abused 
with greater security. Such are declared by Steele, 
in his- Crisis, to be worse than Papbts, and the very 
opposite to Protestants. LesHe, in his Letter from 
Bar-le-duc, speaks of rods and tesb prepared for 
tte Church of England by the Whigs, &c. had 
they succeeded in Sacheverers trial ; the intention 
of which was to. make her swMow her own iunff^ 
MB they said, and allure her doctrines. 



HISTORY. 

1. History, in general, is an account of what 
men have done to make each other imhappy. In 
the histoiy of the present age, it is a striking cir- 
cumstance, that the historian, amidst a series of 
aurden and calamities^ is gkd to relieve himself 
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and his reader, by dwelling on so minute an inci- 
dent, of a different kind, as that of the seeds sowa 
by An«on on the desert isle of Fertiandes, nvhtch 
the S|Hiiiiards afterwards found to be grown up | 
wad the goats, with their ears cut, which served to 
verify the adventures of Selkirk, who, being left 
upoa the island, had lived there several yearSf— * 
See Age of Louis XIV. ii. 109. 

2. Lord Chesterfield gives a good direction in 
leading history, v;s* to read some short general 
history of a country ; to mark the curious and in* 
teresting periods, such as revolutions in th^ govern- 
ment, rel%ion, laws, Ac; then to consult the 
larger histories for full infprmation as to tkem* 

3* It is well observed by Hume, that, in reading 
Ustory, trivial uicidents, which sh^w the 'mannen 
of the age, are often Qiore instructive as well as 
entertaining, than the great transactions of waif 
and negociations, which are neafly similar in all 
periods, and in all countries of the world. VoL 5« 

4. History, while it instructs us, flatters ouv 
pride by the manner in which that instructioa is 
conveyed. For what vfe learn by fre$e]^^ we |u« 
indebted to the wisdom and authority of another* 
The learning obtained from 0jsemple is obhiined by 
deductions and applications of our own. 
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HOBBES. 

'' Let 119 do justice/' says Bisbop WarburtoOj 
to that great man's meiooiy, at a time his wrift- 
ings seem entirely neglected ; whom with all his 
errors^ and those of the most dangerous nature, 
^ we must allow to be one of the first men of his 
" age« for a bright wit, a deep penetration, and a 
cultivated understanding : several of whose un* 
common speculations, while tbey remained with 
him, lay unregarded; but, when taken up by 
•* others, of whom we deservedly have a better . 
*' opinion, received their due applause and appro* 
•* bation.— Mr. Locke borrowed and improved 
*' many — e. g. that liberty belongs not to the will 
*' — the finest and most intricate dissertation in 
*' his Essay, as he confesses to Limborch.'' War- 
burton's Miscell. TranslatioQs in Prose and Verse, 
p. 124, printed 1724, for Barker, with a Latin de- 
dication to Sir Robert Sutton* — [Hobbes was a 
great favourite with Voltaire : ** Virtuous citizen ! 
** enterprising spirit — ^the forerunner of Spinosa 
** and of Locke V — It is said in thy law of nature, 
'* that every man having a right to ail things, 
^ every one has a right over the life of his fellow- 
" creatures.'^ Is not power here confounded 
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^ith right 1 — See Voltaire's Ignorant PUlosopher, 
p. 53.] 



HONESTY. 
** Honesty,*" saith Dr. Rees, in his Dictionary, 
*^ is a fdaot supposed to be possessed of eminent 
** medical virtues ; but it hath not the fortune to be 
** received into the shops J' — ^Tlie Doctor is perfectly 
grave, but the words admit of a humorous sense. 



HOPE. 

Whbn the soul grows weary in her Christian 
course, and is ready to faint by the way, she should 
be refreshed and invigorated by a view of those 
heavenly joys, which are to reward her labours. 
For so, when the Carthaginian soldiers were well 
nigh overcome with the difficulty and danger of the 
passage over the Alps, their wise general, from the 
top of those stupendous mountains, whence there 
was a prospect of all Italy, showed them the fruit- 
ful plains watered by the river Po, to which they 
were almost come; and therefore, that they had 
but one effort more to make, before they arrived 
at them. He represented to themy that a battle^in^ 

•F2 ' 
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two would put a glorious period to their toils, and 
enrich them for ever, by giving them possesuon of 
the capital of the Roman empire. This i^ech, 
filled with such pleasing hopes, and enforced by 
the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected soldiers 
with fresh vigour and alacrity to pursue their 
BsaicB* 



BVMAV FRAME. 

1. Chylb is an emuUumt in making virhich 
from the food we take in, the teeth and jaws act as 
the pestle and mortar ; the spittle, bile, pancreatic 
juice, &c. are the menstruum^ instead of the water 
which the chymist employs ; the stomach and in- 
iestines are the press ; and the lacteal vessels the 
:strainers to separate the pure emuliian from iIb 
Aeces. Arbttthnot on Aliment, p. 67. 

2. What mechanism is that, which can attenuate 
a fluid compounded of the ingredients of human 
afiment, as x>il, salts, earth, and water, so as to 
nake it flow freely tiirough the lymphatic vessels, 
though some of them are a hundred times smaller 
ttan th^ arterial capillaries, tea of which »e not 
equal to one hair ! What mechanism is that, which 
fiom one untf»nB juice can extract all the vMely 
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of vegetable juiees to be found in phatt ; wbicb 
from such variety of food as enters the stonach of 
an animal, can malie a fluid veiy nearly uniforp^ 
▼is. blood ; and again frc»i Uisit uniform fluid C9i| 
produce the variety of juices in the animal's bodj I 
Yet all these operations are as mechanically 9od 
regularly performed as com is ground in a mill, of 
cyd^ made flrom ap|^ in a prnss, 

3. The lacteal ve^sds are the roptt of an a^Uflialy 
whereby it diaws its neurislimefft froip tb^ food ii| 
the intestines, as a vegetable does from the mould 
in which it is set ; only a vegetable has its soot 
planted without, and an animal within itself. A 
ftitus in the womb is nourished like a plant, bitt 
afterwards by a root planted within itself, r-p. 74* 

4. Some insects have their wind-pipes on the 
sur&ce of their bodies, and are therefore killed by 
the contact of oil, not as a poison, but as it e^ 
eludes the ain~ Arbuthnot on Air, p. il5* 



IDLENESS. 

1. An indcifettt, idle man is fi corcusf ; a^d^ if hf 

does not take care, the birds of fvey (the i^inUleiip 

of vengeance) wBl be at him. {n Romney Ifanh, 

when l^e raivQiis, hoi^ii^ on J«gh, aiad keejpnng 91 
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tharp Iook-out| see a sheep turned on his back, so 
lat and unwieldy that he cannot recover himself, 
they instantly souse down upon him, pick out his 
eyes, and then devour the body, carrying it away 
INece-meal, as they are tible. Persons are then set 
to watch on purpose to prevent this catastrophe.— 
Waieh YE! — King^s Morsels of Criticism. 

2. Adam worked in Paradise ; afterwards in the 
world. " My Father worketh hitherto^ (says our 
Lord) ",and I work.'' There is probably no abso* 
lute idleness, but in hell, and in the resemblances of 
hell.— IHtto, p. 126. 

3. The busy man, say the Turks, is troubled 
with one devil^ but the idle man is tormented with 
a thousand. 

4. Idleness is the most painful situation of the 
mind, as standing still, according to Galen, is of 
the body. — See Brown's Vulgar Errors, iii. 1. 

5. The irksomeness of being idle is humorously 
hit off by Voltaire's old woman in Candide, who 
puts it to the philosophers, — Which is worst; to 
experience all the miseries through which every one 
of ushath passed,^or,TO bbmain hbke doing 

KOTHINO? 

6. Bishop Cumberland being told by some of his 
Iriends, th^t he would wear himself out by intense 
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application, replied,—'.' It is better to wear out 
" than to rust out." , 

7. It was an observation of Swiil, that he never 
knew any man come ito greatness and eminence; 
who lay a-bed in a morning. 

8. The most sluggish of creatures, called tbe 
Potto, or Sloth, is also the most horrible for its ug^ 
liness — to show the deformity of idleness^ and, if 
possible, to frighten us from it. 

9* In the mind, as well as the body natural and 
politic, stagnation is followed by putrefaction. A 
want of proper motion does not breed rest and sta- 
bility, but a motion of another kind ; a motion un- 
seen and intestine, which does not preserve, but 
destroy. 

10. Sloth proceeds from want of faith or e&u^ 
rage, or lave, 2d Peter, i. 8. — Add to faith virtue, 
&c. — These things make yim, that you be omc 
agyovs — not idle and unprofitable. — See Whitby in 
loc. 

11. The following is an admirable observation 
of Rousseau, in his Confessions, b. v. vol. ii, p. 89* 

— In my opinion, idleness is no less the pest of 
society, than of solitude. Nothing contracts the 
mind, nothing engenders trifles, tales, backbiting, 
^ slander and falsities, so much as being shut up 
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■■ in tt JTOom, oppoeite each other, reduced to bo 
** other occupation than' the necessity of continual 
<* cbatteiing. When every one is employed, they 
'* speali only when they have scMnething to say ; butt 
*' if you are doing nothing, you must absolutely 
^ talk mcessantly ; and this, of all coqstramts, h 
^* the most troublesome, and the most dangerous, 
^ I dare go even. &riher, and maintain, that, to 
^ render a circle truly agreeable, every one must be 
" not only doing something, but soaiettiiBg which 
<* requires a little atteotioiu*' 



JEfFS. 
LoKD Chesterfield once told Lady Fanny 
Shirley, in a serious discourse they had on the Evi- 
dences of Chnstianity, that there was one, which he 
thought to be invidcible, not to be got over by the 
wit of man ; viz. the present state of the Jews — a 
iact to be accounted for on no human principle.^ — 
This anecdote was related to me by a pei«on who 
had it from I^y Fanny herself. 



INTENTION. 

Imtbntlon is the same in the inner mm, as 
the eye is in the outer. While the eye is clear, it 
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ikmuaates tbe whole body; each nember is per* 
fectly enUgfatened for the perfonnanoe of its fimc* 
tioDS as if itself were an e^. If any humours suf* 
fbse the eye» the whole body b instantly ovarwfaalm- 
cd with daiiaess. So the system of a man's con* 
dad by a pute or vitiated intaUi0n* The intention 
is the eiftp in which the action is peifonned> the 
mm, as we say» taken before tlie performance of it. 
If the light be darkness, if that which ought to di* 
rect the action be itself perverted and depmved* 
how great must be that depravity I 



KINGS. 

1. " Be FOBS an opera is to be performed at 
Turin, the king himself takes the pains to read it 
over, and to erase every line that can admit of an 
ndecent or doable meaning. This attention is par* 
tkularly paid to tbe theatre, on account of tbe 
morals of the Royal family.'' Mrs. Miner's Letters 
from Italy, L 20()« 

2. Kings honour human nature, when they dis» 
tiagnish and reward those who do must honour te 
it, and wMl® they give encouragment to those supe* 
nor geniuses, who ^rapkyy themselves in perfecting 
our knowledge, and who <le^ote themselves to tho 
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worship of truth, Happy are the sovereigiis who 
themselves cultivate the sciences ; who think with 
Cicero, 'that Roman consul, the deliverer of his 
country and father of eloquence ; ** literature b the 
" accomplishment of youth, and the charm of M 
** age. It gives a lustre to prosperity, and a con- 
** fort to adversity ; at home and abroad, in travel 
'* and in retirement, at all times and in all places, it 
" is the delight of life." — A king, guided by justice, 
has the universe for hb temple, and good men are 
the priests that sacrifice to him,*— Critical Essay on 
Mac 

3. Though the mask of dissimulation should for 
some time cover the natural deformity of a princC) 
he cannot always keep it on. He must take it off 
sometiines in order to breathe; and one single op- 
portunity is sufficient to satisfy tlie curious. Arti- 
fice, then, shall seat itself in vain on the lips of a 
prince. We do not form a judgment of men from 
their words, but by comparing their actions with 
them, and with each other. Falsehood and dissi- 
mulation can never stand this test. A man can act 
well no part but his own; and, to appear to advan- 
tage, must appear in his proper character.^— Ibid* 

4. Be not thou, then, wicked with the wicked, but 
be thou virtuous and intrepid among them* Thoii 
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will make tby people Yirtoous as thyself; 

bonis will imitale tliee, and the wk&ed tremble.— « 

Ibid. 

5. Inmidatioiis whidi lay coontiies waste» ligfat- 
imigs which leduoe cities to ashes, the poison of the 
pbgne whidi dispeoples provinces, are not so fatal 
to the world, as the dangerous morals and unruly 
passioDs of kings. Calamines from heaven endure 
but for a time; they destroy but some countries; 
and those losses, though grievous, are retrievable : 
but the crimes of kings cause whole nations to 
wSkr, from generation to generation.— Ibid* 



IsANGUAGE (ncuKATiTK) OF THE S&, 

Rbspbcting the figurative language of the 
Scriptures, there is this curious and important ques- 
tion to be determined — ^Whether God adopted it, 
because it was the style of the eastern nations ; or 
it became the style of the eastern nations, because 
God originally constituted and employed it 1 



LAWS, 
The observation, made by a great casuist on hu- 
man laws, holds much stronger with regard to di- 
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Tine ones — ^ The obedieiioe of that man t» miich 
*' too delieate, who insists upon knowing the reawn 
of all laws, before he will obey them. The law- 
girer must be supposed to have given his sanc- 
" tion to the law from the reason of the things 
** but, where we cannot discover the reason of itt 
** the Mnctum is to be the only reason of our 
<* obedience/' — Bp. Taylor's Duct. Dub. b.iii. c.vi» 
rule 3* 



LEARNING. 



1. Theke is nd kind of knowledge which^ ia 
the hands of the diligent and skilful, will not turn 
to account* Honey exudes from all flowers, the 
bitter not excepted ; and the bee knows how ta 
extract it 

2. Cicero's apology for the great men of Rome 
who employed their leisure hours in philosophical 
dbquisitions is worthy notice: some^ it seems, 
thought such employment unworthy of them* — 
*' Quasi verb clarorum virarum aut tacitos can* 

gressus esse aparteat, aut ludicros serm&nes^ aut 
rerum colhfuia Leviof urn. - - - - Nee quidfuam 
** alhid videndum est nobis, quas fopulus Rotm* 
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^ nu8 h9C m graiu collocatdt, nisi ne quid privih 
** Us studOs de aperd puhiicd detrahamus* — Quod 
*^ si, quum fungi munere debeamus, operam nos^ 
" tram nunquam a populari ccttu remsvemus, quis 
** reprehendet nostrum otium, qui in eo non modb 
** nosmetipsos hebescere et languere notumus, sed 
^ etiam ui piurimis prosimus enitimur T — Acad* 
LoculU sect. 6. — As if it were proper for eminent 
men to remain mute in company, or to confine their 
conversation to drollery and trifles. Placed as we 
we by the Roman people in thb elevated station, 
oar only concern b to take eare» that private study 
never withdraws us ixovi a due attention to the 
public service. But if we are ever ready to per- 
form every duty that we owe to our country, who 
shall grudge us an application of our lebure, by 
which we not only rescue ourselves from indolence, 
but endeavour to produce fruits advantageous to 
others? 

3. There are some who have too mean an opi- 
nion of their own abilities, and by fancying them- 
selves to be useless, become so, and dare not at« 
tempt many things, in which they are capable of 
succeeding, and which they ought to perform* 
This behaviour arises more from indolence or 
MELANCHOLY, than from humility. — ^Jortin's Ser* 
mons, iv. 24* 
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4. Inventors and projectors, however wfld and 
visionary, often, afford matter, which a wise man 
veill know how to qualify and torn to use, though 
they did not. — See Account of Settlement in Ame- 
rica, i. 65. 

5. Mr. Locke always used to say, '' I like your 
builders; for, whether they succeed or not in 
constructing the edifice, they bring together main* 
rials very valuable to a more skilful architect."-^ 

See Sublime tmd Beautiful, 9t. 

£• An original genius resembles Ae eagle, who 
disdains to share the plunder of another bird ; and 
wiU take up with no prey, but that which he has 
acquired by his own pursuit. 

7* " I pity unlearned gentlemen in a rainy day," 
was the usual saying of Lord Falkland. 



u 
u 



LIGHT AMD LOVJE. 

Light is the great source of blessing in the na- 
tural world, ^ein the moral. The excellencies of 
both are united in the Divine Nature: Godialighi^ 
and God is love, A slavish and superstitious fear 
of Qod proceeds, therefore, from a misapprehen- 
sion of him ; as when the disciples saw Jesus walking 
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upon the sea, and knew not who it was, they 
were scared with the appearance; and therefore 
onr Lord, to take off their fear, only made himself 
better known to them; It is /, says he, he not 
Bfraid. — See Nonis's Sermons, xi. 194. 



LOCKMAN. 
1. The famous oriental philosopher Lockman, 
while a slave, being presented by his master with a 
bitter melon, immediately ate it all. How was it 
possible, said his master, for you to eat so nauseous 
a fruit? Lockman replied, " 1 have received so 
^ many favours from you, that it is no wonder I^ 
** should once in my life eat a bitter melon from 
** your hand/' This generous answer of the slave 
struck the master to such a degree, that he inuQe- 
diately gave him his liberty. — With such sentiments 
should man receive his portion of sufferings at the 
hand of God. 

2* The same Lockman, being informed by angels 
(as the legend goes) that God would make him a 
monarch, replied — *' If he would grant me liberty 
to choose my condition of life, I had rather con- 
tinue in my present state, and be kept from of- 
^ fending him: otherwise all the grandeur and 
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^ t|)lendoar of the world would be troubkioni^ to 

*' Speak the truth i" (said the same philosopher) 
** -^keep your word ;— and intermeddle not in 
** afiairs which do not concern you.** 

^' Be a learned man, a disciple of the learned, or 
** an auditor of the learned ; at least be a lover of 
^ knowledge, and desirous of improvement/ 



LYNCH. (Dean) 

Hb wat a constant preacher through life, either 
Idt the cathedral, one of his liviogSy or at Grove, his 
family estate ; in short, wherever he happened to 
be; Of his charities a judgment may be formed 
from the following circumstance. His son was sent 
for by the citizens of Canterbury, and chosen bur* 
gess, without a shilling expence. " Sir,'' (said the 
poorer freemen, sitting sober in their houses when 
be went round to thank them) ** you had a right 
^* to command our votes ; your father fed iff, and 
** ymir wHftker clothed us.*' Communicated to me. 
by Dr. Beeuvoir, who went round with hinu Tbe 
Dean never forgot any thhig once tieasured up in 
fab memory. 



1 19 

MACDONALD. (Hugh) 
The world tempts and disappoiats; it excites 
desires after happiness, but satisfies thein not. . The 
case of its votaries too much resembles that of the 
perfidious rebel, Hugh Macdonald, mentioned by 
Dr. Johnson in his Journey to the Hebrides, p. 167, 
who was served with a plentiful meal of salt meat ; 
and, when thirst made him clamorous for drink, a 
cup was let down to him in the dungeon, which^ oa 
lifting the cover, he found to be empty ! 



as 



MACHIAVEVi OBSERVATION. 

It is observable, that Machiavel employs a whole 
diapter designedly, to prove, that revolutions ia 
states are often presaged by prodigies, the causes 
of which he professeth himself unable to assign; 
unless they may be attributed to some spirits and 
iiitelligences in the air, which give the world notice 
of such things to come. See Machiav. Disput 1. u 
€• 56. 



MAHOMET VIEWING DAMASCUS. 

The Arabian false prophet, viewing the delicious 
atid pleasurable situation of Damascus, would not 
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enter that city, but turned away from it with thir 
exclamation ; " There is but one paradise for man ; 
'* and I am determined to have mine in the other 
*' world.'' Mutatis mutandis, how becoming this 
for a Christian in time of temptation! See Maun* 
drell, p. 121. 



MARRIAGE. 



Vincent le Blanc, in his Travels, p. 386, 
tells us, that in three instances, within his own 
knowledge, an emerald discovered the incontinency 
of its wearer by breaking, when worn in a ring upon 
the finger. " Such (says lie] is the virtue of this 
'* stone, if it be good and fine, and of the old mine.'' 
— ^It is a pity but that there was an emerald of the 
old mine in every wedding-ring* 

2. When the subject of catechising was before 
the synod of Dort, one of the Swiss deputies told 
the synod, that the custom in his country was, for all 
parties intending matrimony to appear before their 
minister, who examined them as to their proficiency 
in their catechism, having power to defer the marriage 
till it was such as he could approve. ^ I was much 
*' aflfected to this course (says Hales) when I heard 
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" 'A; and the synod shall be ill advis^d^ if they 
*' make no use of it." Letters to Sir D* CarletoD, 
p. 11. 



MEMORY. 

Ovk considerable step towakt!s remembering 
things worth remembrance is to forget things which 
are not so. 



METHODISTS. 

1. A FRIEND of mine having asked a lady of 
^ty and 'judgment her opinion of a Methodist 
teacher ; ** He will soon (said she] by great A«i»t- 
" lity become the head of a sect, and damn aB 
^ the r^st of the world in the very spirit of Xhsx- 
« rity." 

2. The Scriptures mention an asmranee rf faith, 
which our Church, in her homilies, calls ** a sure trust 
" and confidence that our sins are forgiven," &c. 
The method istical assurance is an internal feeling, an 
assurance of sense* Now/atYA and sense Bre quite 
different things. In the one case, the assurance is 
an inference drawn froip the divine promises aj^lied 
to ourselves ; in the other, it is an immediate ope- 

G 
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ratfon of the spirit, a kind of revelation made no* 
body knows how, and of which we have no evi- 
desce but the person's own assertion. 

3. An Ingenious French autiior (Boursault) speak- 
mg of the humility of Friars, and the manner in which 
H is made to serve theur mterest, says, they are like 
fHtchers, which tto^p only m older to gttJiUed. 



MIDDLETON. (Di.) 

^ Ht attention to the classics (says Middleton) 
^ has made me very squeamish in my Christian 

*' studies.* The Doctor seems to have been in the 

• 

case of the comet mentioned by Dr. Zach, p. €• of 
a pqper delivered to the University of Oxford, when 
he was admitted to a d^^ree there, in Feb. 1786. 
^ The retardation of the comet, compared to its 
^ period, may clearly be put to the account of the 
" attractimi and perturbation he has undergone in 
^ the region of Jupiter and Saturn.'* 



s=;3: 



MIDDLETON AND HOADLEY. 

Thbbe was a veiy scarce book supposed to be 
written with force against miracles. Middleton 
had long searched for itin vain* Hoadley was ia 
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(NMiesdon of m topy, and fiinushed him with it. 
^ You are a wicked man (said he) and will makea 
** had use of it. Perhaps / ought not to give it 
'* you. But — ^there — ^take it» and do jour worst'* 
— ^Tfais aqeodote is in the Bodleian library, as I 
hare been informed by a friend. 



MiNiSTRY. 



!• *M BOPS^ my younger brethren in the minis- 
V try will pardon me»^ says Dr. Doddridge, *^ if I 
** entreattheir particular attention to this admonition 
" — not to give the main part of their time to^ the 
** euriosHiea of learning, and only a few fragments 
** of it to their great work, the cm'e nf sauU ; lest 
^ they see cause, in their last moments, to adopt 
" the words of dying Grotius, perhi^ with much 
^ greater propriety than he could use them-^ 
" Prok! vUam perdidi aperosk nikil agendo f 
Fam. Expos, sect. 1 4. The Doctor does not refer 
to his authority for this anecdote : but his admoni- 
tion Is most excellent. See the whole Improvement, 
See also Fam. £xp. vol. 1. sec. 14^ where another 
anecdote is mentioned of Grotius ; but the author, 
from whom I took it, djd not cite his auihorit^. 
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Go the sulif^M^t of the above adraonitioa of Dod* 
drklge, see Norns's Conduct of Hiopaa hfe. — See 
I>oddrklge> Sermons and Tracts^ 1. 264. — Quesoei 
€m TiL ill. 9* a proper tejpt for a sermon pn the 
aibject 

2. It often happens to the teachers of philosc^y. 
and religion, as it did to Dr. Solander on the 
mountain. ** You must keep moving,*' (says the 
Doctor) '* at all events. Whoever sits down will 
** sleep,' and whoever sleeps will wake no more." 
Yet he bonself was the first who found the incli- 
nation, against which he had warned others, to be 
irresbUble, and insisted upon being suffered to take 
a nap, though he had just told the company, that 
to sleep was to peiish. — ^See Hawkesworth, i. 48» 

3. '< Reason ought to direct us (says Lord C), 
^ but it seldom ifoe^. And he who addresses himself 
<< smglyto another man's reason, without endea- 
*^ • vouring to engage his heart in his interest also, 

" is no more likely to succeed, than a man who^ 
'* shoi^ s'^y ^^^y ^o ^ kmg's nominal minister, 
** and neglect his favourite "^^The illustration is 
just and beauti&l; and the observation deserves 
the notice of every one, whose employment it 
is to win men to faith and righteousness. Dry 
reasoning, though ever so solid, will not do alone. 
«»-See Letters, IL 54. cxxix. 
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4. Apply to a fakirful and vigHant dergy 

Nunquam, custodibus illis, 

Nocturnum stabulis furem, incnrsusque Inporum, 
Aut impacatos a tergo horrebls Iberos. 

Georg. iii. 406. 

Who for the fold's rqfief 

Will prosecate with cries the nightly thief, 
Repulse the prowling wolf, and hold at kay 
The mountain robbers ruling to the prey. 

Dryi^n, 616. 

5. Original corruption appears in as many differ- 
ent shapes as the fabulous Proteus of the ancients^ 
while it exerts itself in the different passions of sior, 
ful men, transforming tliem, for the time, into va* 
rious kinds of beasts* 

Tom varis illudent speciies atque om fbramm, 
Fiet enim subitb su6 horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamosusque draco, et fu1v& cervice leaena ; 
Sied quant5 ille magls formas se vertet in omnea^ 
Tant6, nate, mag» contende tenacia i^aeku 

—Various forms* assume, to cheat thy sight, 
ibid with vain imagieB of beasts affri^it. 
With foamy tusks will seem a bristly boar. 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar; . 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care. 

Dhtdik, 58T. 

So speaks Wisdom 16 her children, as weH as 
Cyrene to her son Aristeus, Georg. iv. 411.— -To 
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•ceomplish this work happily^ celestial influence 
are necessary, which are conferred in one case^ ap 
less than in the other ; 

Hsec ait, et liquidtim ambftKiie ditftindit odorem, 
Qao totum nati corpus perdoxit j at illi • 
Duleis compofiitts spiravit crinibus aura» 
Atque habilis membria venit vigor.-»- 

This said, with nectar she her son anoiots, 
Infusing vigoar throngh his mortal joints 9 
Pown from his head the liquid odours ran ; 
He breath'd of heaT'n, and looked above a mam 

6. With regard to men's principles^ we should 
always put the best construction on dubious cases, 
and treat those tafnends to Christianity, who are 
pot avowed and declared enemies. By so doing, 
we may perhaps save a person from really aposta- 
tising; his doubts and prejudices may be over- 
come ; and what was wanting in him may be per-. 

fected. But, if we suppose and treat him as an 

■■4 
enemy, we take a ready way to make him on^ 

though he were not such before. Besides that the 

addition of a new Bame, especially if it be a name 

of eminence, to the catalogue of infidels, strengthens 

that party, and weakens the faith of many, who 

build it on authority. ** He, that is not against 

^' us, is on our part'' Mark ix. 40«-*-See Do<^ 
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dridge in loc : and see Life of Sir Thomas Brown« 
by Johnson^ ad lin. 

?• Happy the minister, whose days are ^nt m 
teaching heavenly truths ; his nights in acquiring 
the knowledge of them, by study and devotion !<«- 

fX <|aaiitiim tongis carpent armenta ^iebas, 
•£idgiii tantum gelidas ros aocte repoaitw 

Qbom. ii. 901. 

8. The necessity of a kind and gentle manner^ 
in him who instructs or reproves another, and the 
sad efiect of ji contrary temper, are well set forth 
by Jerome— i>^t7 est fosdhts praceptare JuHmo, 
qui, cum debcat ease mansuehu et hwmlU ad 
amnetf diverto torvo vultu, trementihus labiis^ 
-^renatU conmtiis, clamore perstrepUat : erranttM 
wm tarn ad bamim retrahii, quam ad malum and 
savitid pracipitat. Cited by Dieterich, i. 3d.-— ^ 
Nothing is more unseemly than a passionate in- 
structor; who, whep he ought to be an. example of 
gentleness and humility to all, is distinguished on 
the contrary by fierce looks, trembling lips, intempo* 
rate noise, and unbridled revilings. Such a man 
does not by persuasion recal to righteousness those 
who wander, but by harshness precipitates them 
mto eviL 

9. A Christian {a minister especially) should live 
and act with that disposition for which George 
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Grenyille is celebrated by E. Burke.^^" He took 
*' public business, not as a duty which he was to 
** ful£], but as a pleasure he was to enjoy ; and he 
*^ seemed to have no delight out of this ^ouse, ex- 
cept in such things as some way related to the bu* 
siness that was to be done within it/' Speech, 25, 
The sentence preceding is^-'* With a masculine 
" understanduig and a stout and resolute heart/ h^ 
*^ had an application undissipated and unwearied.^ 
10. Mrs. Siddons, the famous actress, receiving 
many invitations to the houses of the great and opu- 
lent, excused herself from accepting any of them^ 
because her time was due to the public, that sh« 
might prepare herself in the most perfect manner to 
appear before them, for their entertainment.-" 
When a clergyman is invited to spend his hours at 
card playing or chit-chat meetings, has he not an 
apology to make 6f the same kind, but of a more 
important and interesting nature 1 and, if he be de- 
ikient m the duties of his profession for want of so 
excusing himself, will not Mrs. Siddons rise up in 
judgment against him, and condemn himi 



MOULTING. 
The heaBien philosophers allowed human nature 
to be fallen from original rectitude, and sunk into 
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a weak, drooping, and sickly state, whicb tTiey called 
vrrifoffviiati^ the numltinlg of the soul's wings,: — K 
just and beautiful image : the old feathers drop ofi; 
to make way for a new plumage. 



MUSIC. 
When Agamemnon set out for Troy, Homer 
tells us, he committed his wife to the care of a mti- 
sician, as the best of guardians and preceptors. 
Nor could the adulterer ^gisthus seduce her» till 
be had taken off the musician, whose instruction^ 
while he lived, kept the princess in the path of 
virtue. — Odyss. iiL 267.— How different, in those 
days, must the character of a musician, and the use 
of music have been, from their character and use 
at present ! 



NATURE. % 

1. Maby Maooalenb, like' the Heliotrope, 
followed the sun of righteousDess in his diurnal 
course. She attended him to his evening retreat, 
and met his rising lustre in the moinii^. 

But one, the lofty follower of the san. 

Sad, when he sets, shuts ap her yellow leaves, 

G 3 
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Drooping all i^t ; andy whea he wasm retorw, 
Point! her enamoar'd hoaom to his ray. 

"RlOMIOH*. 

2. The mind, that has been subject to the fires 
of wantonness, becomes, like wood burnt to char- 
coal, upi upon every occasioD to kindle and bum 
•gaiii. 

3. A bone that is calcined so as the least force 
will crumble it, being immersed in oil, will grow 
firm again. Thus, in the figurative language of 
Scripture, th^ bones which bj sorrow and affliction 
for sip are ** burnt up as it were a firebrand,'' by 
pardon and grace are restored to their strength, 
^ flourish, and are made fiit/' 

4. So|ne per^ns, whp have a great de^l of sharp 
and pungent satire in their tempers, do not disco* 
ver it unless they are highly provoked ; as in the 
evaporation of human blood by a gentle fire the 
Mtt will not rise. 

5. Eels, for want of exercise, are fiit and slimy. 
For this reason, perhaps, fish without fins and 
scales were forlndden the Israelites; and the neces- 
sity of exercise,.both for the body atnd the mind, 
might be the moral intended. 

6. Stall-fed oxen, crammed fbwhi» and high-feedr 

* te EvaHyn'B ^Aw, p. 57. which suggerted the thought. 
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iDg Christians, are often diseased in tfaeir livers^ 
No animal can be wholesome food, that does not 
use exercise.-— See Bttcban. 

7. The rule which physicians lay down for nurses 
had been a good one for the fanatical holders-forth 
in the last century, viz* never to give suck after 
fasting : the milk, in such case, having an acescency 
very prejudicial to the constitution of the recipient. 

8. Had man perseveredvin innocence, none of the 
creatures would have hurt him, and it is possible 
all might have ministered to him in one way or 
other ; as, upon occasion, the ravens were made to 
do to the prophet. 

9p It was the saying of a great general, that 
there should be some time between a soldier's dis- 
mission and his death ; and it has been observed 
of the most furious polemical writers, as Bellarmine, 
and others, that they have spent the latter part of 
their lives in pious meditation. Thus huntsmen tell 
us, that a fox, when escaped from the dogs, after a 
bard chace, always walks himself cool, before he 
garths. — See Floyer and Bayn^rd on Cold Baths^ 
p. 328. 

10. Providence hath afforded us an unusoal and 
special instance of the brevity of life in the l^e* 
meron, whose duration is from six in the evening 
till eleven. At the beginning of its life it sheds its 
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coat, and spends the rest of its short time in frisk* 
mg over the waters, on which the female drojps her 
eggs, and the male his sperm to impregnate them. 
Having thus served their generation, and provided 
for the continuance of the species, they die and are 
turned again to their dust; and all this in five ot 
fix hours. — 

..Here, fond man. 

Behold tby pictured life ! 

Vide SwAMMBKDAM, Ephem. VHi 

11. Koxious creatures, in proportion as they are 
so, teach us care, diligence and wit : weasels, kites> 
&c« indulge us to watchfulness ; thistles and moles^ 
to good husbandry ; lice oblige us to cleanliness in 
our bodies ; spiders, in our houses ; and the moth, 
in our clothes. Things o|ten become hurtftil, not 
of necessity, but by accident, through our 6wn neg- 
ligence or mbtake. Let this be applied, in the 
moral world, to the concerns of our souls, and of 
the Church. 

12. There are men whom nothing but hell fin 
flashing in their faces can rouse from sin and sen- 
suality ; as I have seen a fellow driving a fat boar, 
with a lantern, and a bundle of straw, to bum a 
wisp under his nose, as often as he lay down in 
the mire : when he feels his beard singed, he gets 
np, and goes forward. 
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15. Aiter h?mog composed and delifend' a der- 
moiiy I imve tnHeri thottgbt of, and repeated, the 
feUowing fines of Thomson « 

Be gracious, Heav'n !' for now laborious man 

Has done his p&rt. Ye fost'ring breezes, Wcwr! 

Ye wft'niiig dews, ye tender slww'rSy deseend ! 

And temper all, thou world-revising sun. 

Into the perfect year ! Spkihg, ver. 48., 

14. A £giithful pastor, when leaving a flock, of 
whom he had long had the care, might exclaim m 
these words of Eve in Milton, spoken onheingtold 
that ahe must ^t Eden 

Oflow'rs, 

' My early yisilation and my last 
At ev'n, which! bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave you names ^ 
Who now shall rear you to the sua, or rank 
Your tribes, and Water from ih' ambrosial fount ? 

15. The reproaches of an enemy often serve to 
quicken a man in his Christian course, as in Siberia 
they join a large dog to a rein-deer in their sledges, 
that the latter may be urged on by the bark of the 
former. — See Travels of the Jesuits, by Lockman, 
ii. p. 155. 

16. The manner in which man resembles his 
Maker is thus described by an ancient Bramin: 

4 

** Figure to yourself a million of large vessels quite 
'' filled with water, on which the sun darts his lumi- 
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** nousnyi. This beautiful planet, thoui^ angle 
<^ in its kind, mult^iriies itself in some measure, and 
** paints itself totally, in a moment, oo each of 
*' these vessels, so that a vei; perfect resemblance 
** of it is seen in them all. Now. our bodies are 
** these vessels filled with water; the son is the image 
of the Supreme Being ; and the figure of the 
sun, pauited on each of these vessels, is * a natu- 
ral representation enough of the human soul, 
" created after the image of God himself/' Ilnd. 
p. 248. 

17. The passions, when in the most violent agi* 
tatioa, may be allayed by the consideration of hdl 
torments; as wine, when it ferments, ready to 
burst the hoops of its vessel, is calmed and quieted 
at once by the application of a match dipped in 
sulphur. 

18. The Chinese physicians never prescribe bleed- 
ing, but allay the heat of the blood by abstinence, 
diet, and cooling herbs; saying, that, if the pot 
boil too fiist, it is better to subduct the /fuel, than 
lade out the water. 

19. Persecution is contrary to the very nature 
and design of religion, which is to effect the conver* 
sion of the soul without hurting the body ; as light* 
ning injures not the scabbud, when it melts th« 
sword. 
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20. Viciotts examples are most noxious when set 
off and recommended b}* the charms of oratory, or 
poetry; as some poisonous plants growing on a 
mountain in China are said to kill only when they 
are in Jlawer» 

21. Naturalists tell us of harts and hinds, that, in 
crossing a piece of water, the hart, as the strongest, 
swimmeth first, to break the force of the stream, 
and the hind, as being weaker, followeth recUmng 
her head on his back. Woman is the weaker ves- 
sel, and standeth in need of man to be her conduo* 
tor through life ; that, under his guidance, she may 
stem the torrent of the world, and reach, in safety, 
the sh<Mre of eternity. ** Let her be as the loving 
*' hind, and {feasant roe ;" and let her welfare 
and secnrity be equally attended to by her hus* 

band. 

22. Husbandmen are careful conthiually tosturand 

loosen the earth alK>ttt the roots of plants. Other- 
wise it grows dry and hard, and ministers no nutri- 
ment. The mind will do the same unless exercised, 
and will starve the virtuous principles planted in it 
Our Lord applies this, in the parable of the figw 
tree — ^* I will dig about it.* 

Est etiam ille labor curandiB vitibas alter, 
Cui DUiiqiulm exbausti satis est Namque omiie quotamits 
Terqae quaterque solmn scindeiidiuii, glebaque versis 
Mtiertitaa frangesda bidentibos. . Giorg. ii. 397« 
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To drew tfcy rmm new laboar is requir*d. 
Nor must the paimfol husbaodinan be tir'd : 
For thrice, at least, in compass of the year. 
Thy vinejrard must employ the sturdy steer 
To tum the glebe ; besides thy daily pain, 
Ta break the clods, and make the surfoce plain. 

DxTSEN, 548. 

23. How fine an application do the foFfowing 
lines of the same poet admit of, to the benefits of 
adversHy, and the manner in which the divine hus- 
bandman ** purges every fruitful branch in his 
** TINB, that it may bring forth more fruit!" 

Ac jam dim seras posoit cum Tinea frondes, 
Frigidus et syWis Aquilo decussit honoreih, . 
Jaih turn acer curas venientem extendit in annum 
Itusticus, et cunro Saturoi dente reltctam 
Perseqaitur TJtem attondens, fingitque putandob 

GxoRG. iu 403. 

. £v*n in the lowest months, when storms have shed 
Prom vines the hairy honours of their head ; 
Kot then the drudging hind his labour ends^ 
But to the coming year his care extends : 
Ev'n then the naked vine he persecutes j 
His prbning knife at once reforms and cuts. 

BarsBKy 558. 

So again, a few lines after, the care and diligence 
necessary to be employed with unremitting aissidui- 
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I;, to tbe last hour, till tlie giapes are gathered, and I 

Ibe village finally •ecwed— I 

Jam Tinctx Tita ; jam blcem aibiuta Kpoouot : 

Jsm mnit extreiDW effixtm Tbutor Biites : ^ 

SollJcitaiidB tanieu tellui pulviaque aaiTtiaiaa, nf 

Et Jam maturis metueDdm Jupiter arJB. -'' 

Qn»G. E iie. 

The lines, now ty*d with manj a Btreugth'ning band. 
No mote tlie eulturc of the knife demand ; 
Glad ior his labour p^3t and long employ, 
At the last rank the dresser sings for jay ; 
.Yet still he must subdue, still turn the mould. 
And his ripe grapes still fearroughstoiniB or piercing cold. 
Wa»tok, 499. 

Agaia, tbe tenderness with which young iliooto | 

are to be treated and encouraged— | 

Ac dum prima noris adotescit tronillbua letBi, 
Parceadum tenerja ; et dum be leetus ad aura* 
Palmes agit, laxji per purum immisiui habenit, 
Ipsa acies noudum bicia tentanda. 

Gboio. ii. 36%. 

Bui in tbelr tender non-4ge, while they spread 
Tbdr apringin^ leaves and lift their infant head. 
And apirard while they ihoot in open air. 
Indulge their childhood, and the nnraelin; spare : 
Nor exercise thy rage on new-bvMTi life. 
But let tby hand supply the pruning knifa. 
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24. The deacriplion of the growth of plaiils in 
*^the qpriug to young and virtuous mindft— ^. 

Inqtie novot soles aodent se gremina tut6 
Credere ; nee inetuit sorgentes pamphaas aastrof. 
Ant actum oqbIo magnis aquiloDibus imbrem : 
Sed tmdit gemmas, et frondes explicat omnes. 

Qsoaa. ii. 33d. 

The springing grass to trost this season dares | 
No tender Tine the gathering tempest fears 
By the black north or roaring Auster roll'd. 
But spreads her leaves, and bids her gems unftild. 

Waktov, 404. 

25. Jo the work of salvation, as in that of hus- 
bandry, man must do his part, and God wiU not 
iail to do his. 

Multum adeo rastris glebas qui frangit inertes, 
Vimineasque trahit crates, juvat arra, neqae ilium * 
Flava Ceres alto nequicquam spectat Olympo ; 
£t qui proscisso quaB suscitat squore terga 
Rursus in obtiquum verso perrumpit aratro, 
£xercetque frequens tellarem, atqae imperat ands. 

Gaoao. i. 94. 

Much too he helps his laboured lands, who breaks 
The crumbling clods with harrows, drags and rakes ; 
Who ploughs across, and back, with ceaseless toil. 
Subdues to dust and triumphs o*er the soil ; 
Plenty to him, industrious swain ! is giv'n, 
And Ceres smiles upon his work from beav'n. 

WARTOisr,. 114. 
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f6. It is one part of a ckig^BUiii's olEoe to de- 
daoe, from the subliiiie doctrines of the Gospd^ 
arguments of consolation, to refresh and renew the 
afflicted and weary soul. Let the following pa»- 
sage be applied to him in these circumstances : 

~ £t cum enistos ager morientibns SBstnat h«rbit, 
Ecce supeit:ilio cliTosi tramitis ondam 
Elicit : ilia cadexis raacum per lAm monnur 
Saza ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 

Gkorg. i. Wf. 

Thus when the 6erj mm too fiercdy play. 
And shrivell'd herbs oo with'riDg stems decay. 
The wary ploughman on the mountain's brow 
Undams his waf ry stores ; huge torrents flow. 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moistare srield^ 
Temp'ring the thirsty fiever of the field. 

Dktdsn, 157. 

27* He^ who is entrusted with the education of 
youth, should above all things, in the first |dace« 
explore and consider well the different tempers, 
dispositions, and abilities of his scholars, that they 
may be trained to the several professions, or arts, 
for the study of which they are respectively fitted 
and qualified by nature. This is the adyice given 
by Virgil to his fiirmer, that he should find out 

£t quid quaeqne ferat regio, et quod quaeque recuset. 
QIc segetes, illic Tenlaat feliciui utbb ; 
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Artxvei loetus alibi, atque injussa ▼irescunt 
GFamina, &c. Georg. L 54. 

The culture suited to the sev'rai kincls 

Of seeds and plants ; and what will thrive and ri80> 

And what the genius of the soil denies^ 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits. 

That other loads the trees with golden fruits ; 

A fourth with grass unbidden deoks the ground. 

• Dryden, 78. 

28. When the mhid is fatigued wifh one employ- 
ment, it may find ease and refreshment by address- 
ing itself to auolber of a different nature r as land 
will receive benefit by change of grain, as much as 
by lying ^low.: . 

Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt foetibus arva. 

Georc. i. 82. 

Thus change of seeds for meagre soils is best ; 
And earth manur'd not idle, tho' at rest. 

PRYDSM, 130. 

29. Virgil, speaking of the husbandman's addi- - 
tional labours occasioned by noxious animals and 
plants, makes a fine reflection upon the design of 
Providence in permitting such things. — 

. • . .* Pater ipse colendi 

Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda ; 
Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna Yeterno, &c. 

Gborg. i. 121. 



The sire of goub and men, witU JiaMi iiecrees, 
Forbids our plenty lo be l>oup:ht with case ; 
And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 
Should exercise, with pains, the grudging aoiL 
Himself iavented first the shining share. 
And whetted human industry by care. 
Himself did handicrafts and alte ordain ; 
Nor suffered slotk to rust his atstive reign. 

Dryoen, 183: 

30. Civet-€at8 must be Itelted and vexed, be(bre 
fStse dvet is taken out of the bag ; for the more the 
animal is enraged, the musk is the better.-^Hie 
only case, I think, wherein fretfulness and rage turn 
to account, and improve things. 

31. Wil under the influence of passibn degene- 
rates into maKgnity, as salt exposed to violent 
heats wUl turn seur and bitter. 

52. Sonie particulars in natural history, though 
confessedly fabulous, are universally retained and 
employed as allusions ; for ' which purpose they 
Serve as well as if they were true : e. g. the phoeiiix, 
as a rarity, and as a beautiful symbol of the resur- 
rection ; and the not^n of a swan becoming vocal 
ukI melodious just before its death. Thus Socrates, 
as cited by Cicero,—** Itttque commemoraty ut 
" c^g'fft, qui nan sine ctmsd ApoUini dicati sunt, 
" sed quod ah eo dimnatiomem habere videMniur, 
** qud providentes quid in morte boni sit, cum 
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" cantu et volitptate moriantur ; sic omnibus (mnif 
*^ et doctis esse faciundun]/' Tuscul. Disputat. i. 
30* — As swaosy inspired by Apollo with a foresight 
of the joys of death, die with satisfaction and song; 
•uch should be the conduct of the wise and good. 

93, ^' The tun'* (said Mr. Charron) <' Is my 
^ visible God, as Qod is my invisible sun/' 

34. To the conversation of a Christian may be 
applied what Dr. Cadogan says of a child's hreetk^ 
^ It is not enough that it be not offensive; it 
** should be sweet and fragrant, like a nosegay of 
** fresh flowers* or a pail of new milk from a 
** young cow that feeds upon the sweetest grass of 
*' the spring : and this as well at first wakuig in 
** the morning as all the day long."-— Essay on 
Nursing Children, p. 46. 

35. Riches, honours, and pleasures are the noteU 
which destroy the mind's appetite for its heavenly 
food ; poverty, disgrace and pain are the bitters 
which restore it. 

36. Young trees in a thick for^ are found to 
incline themselves towards that part through which 
the Ught penetrates ; as plants are observed to do 
in a darkened chamber towards a stream of light 
let in through an orifice, and as the ears of com do 
towards the wuih. The roots of plants are knows 
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to iurn away, with a kind of abhorrence, firom what* 
ever tbev meet with, which is hurtful to them; 
and, deseittfig tlieir ordinary* direction, to tend, 
with a kind of natural and irresistible impulse, to- 
wards collections of water placed within their 
reach. The plants called Helwtrop^t turn daily 
round with the sun, and, by constantly presenting 
their surfaces to that lumim|ry, seem desirous of 
absorbing a nutriment from its rays. — Surely all 
these afford a lesson to mail. 

37* Mr. Temple, at More-park, kept an eagle, 
ioto whose cage, among other provbion, a living 
magpie was one day cast. The servants, next 
morning, were surprised to find the magpie still alive, 
who lived a great while very comfortably in that 
state. The eagle seemed much pleased with him, 
and was often seen to listen very attentively, and not 
without some degree of admiration, to his chatter- 
ing. — ^So kings formerly reckoned it a piece of state 
to keep a fool. 

38. The injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat 
any creature which died of itself, seem to have a 
strict regard to health ; and ought, on that account, 
to be observed by Christians as well as Jews.—* 

Buchan's JDomestic Medicine ^The blood, in these 

cases, ir mixed with the ilesh, and soon becomes 
putrid. 
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39* To an angry controvertist, endeavouring to 
puzzle a cause, and to avoid conviction, apply Vir- 
gil's description of Cacus — Mv, viii. 252. 

Faucibus ingentem fumum (mirabile dictu !) 
Evomit, intolvitque domum caligine caeca^ 
Pfoqiectiim eripiens oculis ; glomeratqiie stib aattn 
Famiferam noctem, commistis igne tenebris. 

He from his nostrils, and huge mouth, expires 
Black clouds of smoke amidst his father's fires ; 
Gathering, with each repeated blast, the night, 
To make uncertain aim and erring sight. 

t>KTDRV, 335. 

40. To The metaphysics of Hume, Le Clerc, and 
Bolingbroke '• 

Ibant obscuri soli sub nocte per umbras, 
Perque domos Ditis vaeuas, et inania regna. 

JE», Ti. 264. 

- Obscure they went, thro* dreary shades tl^at led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 

Dryden, iyis» 

41- To the Arian heresy 



At saeva e speculis tempus dea nacta nocendi, 
Ardua tecta petit stabull, et de culmine summo 
Pastorale canit signum, cornuque recurvo 
Tartaream intendit vocem ; qua protenus omne 
Contremuit nemns, et sylvae intonuere profundse. 
Audiit et TrivisB long^ lacns^ audiit amnis, 
Sulphured Nar albus aqui, fontesque Velini : 
Bt trepids matres pressere ad pectora natos. 

jEm. v'li. 511* 
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And now the goddess, exercis'd in ill. 
Who watch'd an hoar to work her impious will^ 
Ascends the roof, and to her crooked horo, 
Such as was then by Latian shepherds borne. 
Adds all her breath : the rocks and woods aroand 
And mountains tremble at th* infernal sound. 
The saered lake of Trivia firom aiar, 
•The Veline fountains, and sulphureous Nar 
Slake at the baleful blast, the signal of the war. 
Young mothers wildly .stare, with fear possest. 
And strain their helpless infants to th^br breast 

Drtdbk, 7ISL 

42. The ^yes of swibe are turaed down towatdt 
the earth, so that they never behold the heavena^ 
till laid upon their backs; a method sometime* 
taken by their keepers, to still their crying.— Apply 
this to the effects produced by afflictions on worldly- 
minded men. 

43. *' April 5, 1773, at midnight, two violent 
** shocks of an earthquake were felt atlisbon. 
*' This earthquake was preceded by the hawUmg 
" of dog8, and the melancholy crowing of codes. 
''Immediately was heard a subterranean noise, 

** with howlinga and whittlinga as in a great stoimt^^ 
'' thb was followed by an horizontal shock,* &£* 
— ^With what unspeakable horror do these circum- 
stances strike the imagination ! 

44. In the moral, as in the natural world, many 

H 
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«r. U2. 



hytefe 

r, 911. 



4Sm Apply t» iipilii, m f dirif. dmp^ bat 
sMOMAIflrtke 




GsoM. ii. 126. 



the imd, ImI gaPraas is tke joioe: 
A eoidbl fruit, a presai olidole, &c. 

Dnrao, 175. 



46. Thi old adiool waxim, tint ** the oornip- 
■^ tion of ooe tiuag is the senentioB of another,'^ 
u true in ipifihiaK as wdl as in phjsics. ^The 
death of the old nan ii the life of the new; and 
from alledions cainal and secular, when mortified 
hj the power of rdi^^ ^>™g ^P ^<^J *nd hea- 
fcniy ones y^ioos and active in proportion. 
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Nigra iete, ek preiso pingais sob Yomere Uarm, 
Et cui putre lolttiii, namque hoe tmitawtttr anadt^ 
pptiouifhiBieDtis; noB ullo ex aqoore eenei 
rlan donmm tardis ^looedere plaustra juvenctt. 

OioftG. ii. SOS. 

-Fat onimbling earth is fitter fcr Che ploagh^ 

Pularid and looie above, and black belov : 

For plou^ng is an imitative toil. 

Resembling nature in an easy soiL 

No land for seed like this, no fields 8fibi4 

60 large an income to the village lord : / 

No toiling teams from harvest laboor eon^ 

So late at ntght, so heavy laden home. 

DaTMVy SM. 

Therefore, as Vii^gfl goes on, ground where wood 
as grown, and the leaves, &c have rotted, though, 
f an unpromising appearance, proves fniitfiil when 
imed 



At rodis enituit, impuito vomere campns. 

While shines the neir-tum'd soil beneath th' invading 
sharet Waitov, ^t66b 

47. There are mrnds, as well as lands^ of so 
arsh and crabbed a dvpositjon that little can be 
lade of them. 

Salsa antem tellus, et qam perfaibetur amara, 
Frugibns infelix ; ea neo maasneseit arando^ 
Nee Bacobo genus, aut pomis si» nomiaa servat. 

Gf oto« ii« 83S« 
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Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow. 
Nor will be tain'd or mended with the plough. 
Sweet grapes degenerate th<ere, and fruits declined 
From their first flav'rous taste^ renounce their lund. 

IHysbn, 323. 

48. A genius forward, and early ripe, seldom, 
in the end, answers expectation. Virgil has obser- 
ved the same thing of land, which throws forth 
com too strong at first.—- 

Ah ! «imium ne sit mihi fertilis ilia, 
Neu se praevalidam primis ostendat axistis ! 

Georg. ii. 252. 

Let not my land so large a promise boast» ' 

Lest the lank ears in length of stem be lost. 

Dkyden, 341. 

49. The character of an universal schc^ar is apt 
to dazzle the sight, and to attract ambition. But a 
greater progress is made in literature, when eveiy 
man takes his part, and cultivates that part tho* 
roughly, with all his powers. 

Laudato ingentia rum ; 

Eug^um colito.—^ 

Geoeg. ii. 412. 

To larger vineyards praise and wonder yield ; 
But cultivate a smiaU and manageable field. 

Warton, 495. 
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50. Inventors and projectors, however ivild and 
visionary, often afford matter, which a wise man 
will know how to qualify and turn to use, though 
they did not— See Ac(!ount of Settlenient9 in Ame- 
rica, i. 65. 

51. When an hogshead of sugar is in the highest 
«tate,of fermentation over the lire, a piece of butter, 
no bigger than a nut, will allay and quiet it in. a 
moment. A tea-spoonful of &il quieted the ruffled 
surface of near half an acre of water in a windy 
day, and rendered it smooth as a looking-glass.««- 
See Dr. Franklin's account, PhiLTraus. Ixiv. part iL 
—Like the Divine Spirit, oil acts as a bond of peace 
to the whole mass which is under its infilueiice. 

5f . The note of the cuckoo, though uniform, 
always gives pleasure, because it reminds us that 
summer is coming. But that pleasure is mixed 
with melancholy, because we reflect, that what is 
coming will soon be going again* . This is the con- 
sideration which embitters every sublunaiy enjoy- 
ment ! — Let the delight of my heaj^ then be in 
thee> O Lord and Creator of all thiLjs, with whom 
alone is no variableness, neither shadow of change 
ing! 

63. The world twines itself about the soul, as a 
jerpeut doth about an eagle, to hinder its flight u|>* 
ward, 9nd sUng it to death. 
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54. ^* Tbe afiectec gaiety of a wicked man ii 
«« like the flowery siucfiice of Mount Minn, beneath 
'' which materiab are gathering for an eruptioDi 
*' that will one day reduce all its beauties to rum 
^ and desolation." — ^Irene. 

55. The Christian traveller^ in his journey through 
the desert, like Hassan, must be always awake, and 
upon the iMtcA. 

At that dead boar the silent asp shall creep^ 
If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep ; 
Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around. 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound. 

COLLINS'S £cl. ii. 

56. So manifold are the diseases to which the 
)>ody of man is become subject, that, in a treatise 
of a Dr. Richard Banister, 113 diseases are men- 
tioned, as incident to the eyes and eyelids only. 
See Biog. Brit. — Whether the mind's eye be liable 
to fewer, may be questioDed* 

57- The death and resurrection of Christ repre- 
sent and produce in man a death to sin, and a re- 
jorrection to righteousness — When the sun recedes 
fipom tbe autumnal^quinox, he brings on the fall 
of the leaf, with ja general withering and seeming 
extinction of the vegetable life daring the dead of 
winter ; and, whoi m his annual motion he lisfs 
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i^ain towards our hemiqpbcre, nature feeb a kind 
of resurrection. — Heylyo's Lecture^ iL 42$. 

58. It is with a Christian^ as with the Sicilian 
vines. — " An old proprietor" (says Swinburne) ** in- 
" formed me» that the strength of the liquor depend- 
^ ed on the close pruning of the ▼ine,'' — Traveb in 
the Sicilies, ii. 240. sect. 33* 

59. Dr. Jolmson thus speaks of his situation at 
Rausay : *' Such a seat of hospitality amidst the 
** winds and waters fills the imagination with a de- 
*' lightful contrariety of images: without b the 
" rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating bil- 
*' lows and the howling storm : within b plenty and 

elegance, beauty and gaiety, the song and the 
dance V — ^Apply thb to the state of a good man's 
mind amidst the troubles of the world, " rejoicing 
" in tribulation." — So sings a poet, of consciences^ 

Tis the warm blaze in the poor herdsman's hut. 
That, when^he storm hovls o'er his humble thalsch^ 
Brightens his day-built walls, and cheers his soul. 

Count op Naebomnb, act iv. sc 4. 

- 60. It b diificnlt for a man to suppress a con- 
ceit which tickles hb own £incy, tliough be be sore 
to suffer by the publication of it. Owen, the epi- 
grammatist, had eipectations horn an unck, who 
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was a Papkt ; but he coukl not resist the eharm of 
the foUowiDg satirical distich : 

An fuerit Peirus Rgmas, sub judioe lis est ; 
Simonem Romse nemo fuisse negat. 

The consequence was, that the book was put into 
the Index Expurgatarius, and poor Owen put out 
of his uncle's will. 



PARADISE. 

How beautiful this of Shakspeare !- 

Considenifion, like an angel, came 

And whipped th' ofiending Adam out of him i 

Leaying his body like a Paradise, 

T' envelop and oontun celestial spirits. 



PARTY, 

1. Iif proselyting men to a party, one convert is 
employed to make more from among his old friends 
and connections ; somewhat in the manner in which 
wild gazelles are caught, '* by sending into the herd 
one already taken and tamed, with vl noose so fas- 
tened to his horns, as to entangle tlie animal that 
first approaches to oppose him.** — Goldsmith, iii. 86. 

S. One is apt sometimes to wonder, why the cha« 
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raclersy sayingSy and writings of some men stand s# 
high in the opinion and esteem of others. The phi^ 
Bomenon may, perhaps, be partly accounted for bj 
the following observation of Dr. Goldsmith:-^ 
«' It it probable,'' (says he) ** there is not in the 
" creation an animal of more importance to a jfooir 
^ than a gander." 



PATIENCE, 

I. A ^UBGEON is neyer more calm and free from 
passion than when he is about to lance a swellings 
or to perform an amputation. If he were not so, 
he would be likely to miscarry in the operation, 
and to kill, instead of curing, hh patient,— Let this 
be aj^lied to the case of a defgymaa reproving, or 
inflicting ecclesiastical censures. — Ut ad urendum 
et seeandpm, sic et ad hoc genua castigandi rarh 
invitique vemamiu.'^Ira procul ahsit, cum fuA 
nihil recth fieri, nihil cansiderath potest, "^ic OS, 
1, sec. 38.-— Like the incision knife, and the caustic^ 
let this species^f chastisementbe rarely and unwiUing- 
ly resorted to : in all events let it be inflicted witliout 
'anger, which in all things is absolutely inconsistent 
with propriety and deliberation.— See Aniald/on 
Ecclus* XX. 4. 

H2 
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* 9. Vbt pmfrd^M of a man of wealth* a num of 
pleasotey and a man of power, do aol eacite our 
cwy. Why tlMB ihoiikl the mrignmUt whicb are 
aiade of as corruptible naterklsy which paa§ away 
like ahadowsy and hut not so loog as their picturts? 
9. AfHctioBSy when aoeompanied with giaoe, alter 
fheir nature, as wormwood, eaten with bread, wiD 
lose its bitterness*"- ■ Se c Arfouthnot oo Alimentt 
|>. 15. 

4. The bark of a tree contains an <rily juice, 
mhich, when it is in greater plenty than can be ex- 
haled by the sun, renders the pfamt ever]g;ieen, 
8nch w the state of the man whose virtue is proof 
agunst the scorching heats <rf temptation and per* 
secution : he is ** like a green olive4ree," in the 
eourtsof the temple; '* his leaf shall not witiier.* 

5. Women are generally supposed to be in mind, 
ari^efi^ aTbody, of a more delicate frame than men ; 
yet, in the primitive times, th^ went unhurt through 
the hottest flames of persecution: as the utmost 
force of boiling water is not able- to destroy the 
structure of the tendeiest plant, and the lineaments 
of a white lily will remain after the strongest de- 
coction. * 

6« An Italian bishop, who had endured mndi 
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p»aecution with a calm unniAed temper, wai asked 
by a imead how he attained to such a mastery of 
himsdf.— ^ By making a right use of my eyev* 
said he. *' I first kwk up. to heayen» as the phice 
** whither I am going to live for ever: I next look 
^ down upon the earth* and consider how smaU a 
** tp%ce of it will soon be all that I can occupy or 
^ want. I then look round me» and tfiink how 
<« many are fisur more wretched than I am*'^ 

7* Kegner Lodto>g9 imprisoned in a loathsome 
dungeoot and condemned to be destroyed by veno» 
mous serpents, sokiced his desperate situation bj 
recollecting and reciting the glorious exploits of his 
past life. — ^The soul, confined in its prison, the body* 
and infested by destructive passions, should support 
and comfort itself, hy recollecting and celebrating 
the triumphs of its Redeemer, set forth in the 
Psahns: so Paul and Silas.— See Taylor's Holy 
Dyio^ oa.Patience^ibe case of the Gladla' 

8* Hie cross which is laid upon us must be borne : 
if we are impatient, we lose the fruit of it ; but if we. 
accept it willingly, and bear it with patience and 
meek resignation, it is regarded as equivalent to a 
punishment of our own ii 
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MBTK 
As drawn by Fenelon in a letter to his pnpil, the 
Duke of Burgundy— of whose devotion people had 
said it was *' amhre, tcrupuUuse, Sf qui n^eat pas 
^ assez propariunifUe d sa p/'ac«.''— Melancholy 
liill of ^rupleSy not sufficiently adapted to his situa- 
tion.— *^ Sivaus wmhzfaire honneur ^ vatte pieU^ 
** vaus ne aauiriez trop la rtndre douce,* single, 
" commode, sociale J'-^lf you wish to do honour to 
your piety, you'^cannot be too careful to render it 
sweet and simple, affiible and social.'^-See Mauiy« 
443. 



PLEASURE. 

I. SUBROUNDBD with all the gaieties and glo- 
lies of the court of France* Maintenon and Pompa- 
dour both experienced the xdeptedations of me- 
lancholy ; and declared they were not the happy 
persons they seemed to be» and that <* in all states 
** of life there was % frightful Toid." The re- 
treats of St. Gyr and 6ellevue were the places in 
which, (if ever) they tasted ha[^iness. ' Ann. Regis^ 
ter» 176& Memoirs of Mad. Pompadour.— See a 
letter of Lady M. W. Montague, in which she ex- 
tols the superior felicity of a milkmaid. These tes- 
timonies are curious^ and worth noting. 
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2. A cluld U eager to have any toy he sees; but 
throws it away at the sight of another^ and is equally 
eager to have th&t^ We are most of us children^ 
through life ; and only change one toy for aoother, 
from the cradle to the grave. 

9* They, who would eqjoy health jEind strength, 
should follow tlie rule prescribed by Constantine, 
in the education of his sons : Consult in your nou- 
rishment only the wants of nature, and seek only in 
the toils of the body the relaxation of the mmd» 
But most of our amusements now are of the seden- 
tary kind, cards, &c. and journies are performed in 
the easiest vehicles. 

4. People wish for great estates, generally, that they 
may be enabled by them to live a life of indulgence, 
and follow their diversions ; which was the very idea 
formed of this matter by the boy, who said, that if 
he bad the 'squire's estate, he would eat fat bacon 
and swing all day upon farmer Hobson's gate. — 
For the different ideas of people of pleasure, Seldea 
tells of the boy, who said, if he were a lord, he 
would have a great whip as cried slash. 

5. The colliers, in the north of England, pass 
most of ^ their time under ground. When they 
emerge into day-light, the only thing they take any 
pleasure in is cock fighting — as if the sun and air 
had been made for no other purpose* 
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6* Let w tUak of the inosk exquisite spiritual' 
pleesnrai we ever felt on earth* and reflect, that' 
those pleasures will be eternal in heaven I 

The gentle spring, that but salutes us here. 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year.- 

7t We are so made as to be always pleased with 
somewhat in praspeci, however distant, or however 
trivial. Hence the pleasures of planting, sowing; 
building, raising a family, educating children, &c» 
The advancement of our minds, in this world, to- 
wards that perfection, of which they are to be pos- 
sessed in the next, should be the grand object of 
our attention. 

8. The Spartans wished to their enemies, that 
they might be seized with a humour of building, 
and keep a race of horses : the Cretans, that they 
might be delighted with some evil custom.— -See 
Wanley, 137. Because he, whom pleasure lays hold 
of, will soon be impotent and of no effect. 



PI.URAUTIES. 

An ingenious French author (Boursault) relate 
the following story. — ^An Abb^, who had no prefer* 
ment, exctaiming <«ie day to Boileau against plura- 
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lities — " Is it possible,'' says the eccksiastic, ** ttat 
the people yott named, who have the repoMioa 
of being very learned men, and are such hi reft- 
Kty, should be mistaken in yieirofmiunl Vdess 
these would absolutely o|qpose the doctijiie hud 
down by the apostles, and the directions of coun- 
cils, must they not be obliged to confess, that the 
*' holding several livings at the same time is sinful 1 
" I myself am in holy orders, and, be it said with- 
" out vanity, of one of the best families in Tou- 
*' raine. It becomes a man of high birth to make 
* a figure suitable to it, and yet, I protest to you, 
** that if I can get an abbey, the yearly income of 
" which is only 1000 crowns, my ambition will be 
** satisfied; and be assured, that nothing shall 
'* tempt me to idter my resolution.** — Some time 
after, an abbey of 7000 crowns a year being va« 
cant, his brother desired it for him, and was grati-* 
fied; in his request. The winter following he got 
another of still greater value ; and, a third being 
vacant, he solicited very strongly for this also, and 
obtained it. Boileau, hearing of these preferments, 
went and paid his friend a visit. " Mr. Abb^," says 
he, ** where is now that season of innocence and 
** candour, in which you declared that pluralists 
^ hazarded then: souls greatly T ^ Ah ! good Boi- 
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^ lean/ replied the Abb^, ** did yon but know 
** how much pluralities contribute towards living 
*• well r— '' I am in DO doubt of that,'' replied 
Boileau; '' but of what service are they, good 
" Abb^ towards dying well 1* 



POISONOUS PLANTS. 

Plants have their atmospheres formed of parti- 
cles emitted from them on all sides. These atmo* 
spheres have various effects on those who stay in 
them : some refresh the spirits^ and enliven a man ; 
others bring on a fit of the vapours ; and a third 
sort lay him asleep. Thus it is exactly with men, 
and with books. It is reported, that in Brazil there 
are trees, which kill those that sit under their shade 
in a few hours. Beware of pestilential authors and 
tiieir works. 



POMFRET. 

An old woman, who shewed the house and pic- 
tures at . Towcester, expressed herself in these re- 
markable words : " That is Sir Robert Farmer: he 
** lived in the country, took care of his estate, built 
^ this house, and paid for it ; managed well, saved 



** money, and jdied rich, —not is hi$ son ; he was 
" made a Lord, took a place at court, spent his 
" estate, and died a beggar V — A very concise, but 
full and striking accoont. 



PREACHINGS 

U A CHi>RCH Stocked with unpreadung divines 
is like the city of Nibas in the neigbbourbood of 
Thessalonica in Macedonia, where, Mlmn tells us, 
the cocks were all dumb. Lib. xv« cap. 20. 

2* It is as necessary for a preacher, in the com- 
position of his sermon, to take into consideratioa 
the passions and prejudices of his audience, as it is 
for an archer to choose his arrows with an eye to 
the wind and weather. 

3; Preachers would do ^ninent service to reli- 
gion, if, instead of labouring to prove plain points^ 
which nobody diq>utes, such as the obligations of 
duty^ they would employ their powers in stating its 
measures, discovering the various ways men have of 
eluding it, and shewing them their conformity or 
nonconformity to it. 

4. The art ofjine speaking is one thing, that of 
persuatum another. The prudent and affectionate 
address of a parent or a friend, however plain fmd 
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unpolKlied, will do more towards incInuDg the wilt 
than all the tropes and fignre^ the logic and rheto* 
lie of thesclKx^s. 

5. ** Scarce any thing,^ says Dr. Trapp, ** has 
^* of late years been more prejudicial to religioni 
" than the neglect of the theological part of it, 
" properly so called : and it is very greatly to be 
'* iamenled, that some writers, even of oor own 
** Church, out <rf an undue fervour in opposing 
" somt erroneous doctrines of Calvin^ have run 
** into the other extreme, and have too little re^ 
^ garded the necessary doctrines of religion,'^ Pref; 
to Preservative, p. 5. 

6. To preach practiced sermons, as they are ciJl* 
ed, I. e» sermons upon virtues and vices, without 
inculcating those great Scripture truths of redemp- 
tion, grace, &c. which alone can incite and enable 
as to forsake sin and foUow after righteousnessp 
what is it but to put together the wheels^ and set 
the hands of a watch, forgetting the springs which 
is to make them all go I 

7. St. Austin did not think himself bound to abstain 
from all ornaments of style, because St. Paul said, 
that he preached the gospel not with the enticing 
wordt of mmn'o wisdom* Non praiermUto iotoo 
nrnmoriks dmuniarunu-^I do not neglect the music 
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tff my periods. — He studied to make bis laiigu^ 
sweet and harmonious, — See Donne's $ermons» p, 48* 

8* TuUy's censure, passed on immoral philoso* 
phersy comes borne to the business and bosoms of 
wicked clergymen.— C/i( euim, st graaimaiicum «r 
freft89iu$ quispiam harharh loqmtur ; avt st dbswr* 
dk canat is, qui se hahari velit muaicum, hoe tmr^ 
piar sit, quod in eo ipso peccet, cufu» prqfiietur 
weieuiiam : aU philosophus in vita rattMu peeeanM^ 
koc iurpior est, quod in officio, ct^ut magister esu 
volt, lahiiur ; artemqut vit^e pr^essus, deHnquH 
in t^^.— -See the whole passage— Timc. Qu€t8t. 
lib, ]i« sec 4. non procul ab init« Glasg» p« >58. — 
As a grammarian, who should speak barbarous lan- 
guage, or a musician, who should »ng out of tune, 
would be the more despicable fot Ailing in the 
very art in which he professed to excel ; so the phi- 
losopher, whose conduct is vicious or immoral, be- 
comes an object of greater disgrace ; sincc^ while iiH 
culcating the duties of life, he fails in their perform- 
ance; and, undertaking to reform the Ures of 
othefs, sins in the regulation of his own. 

9- Terse moral essays, opposed to the overflow- 
ings of ungocUiness, remind one of the Chinese, who, 
m tempestuous weather, throw feathers into the 
sea, to quiet the starm^ and drive away the do- 
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Txl. — See Travels of the Jesuits^ by Ldckman^ !!• 5S< 
10. It is much to the honour of the Athenians, 
that they had a law among them» obliging every 
.man, who found a stranger that had lost his way, 
to direct him into it again* A Christian is under 
obligation, by the divine law, to do the same in spir 
dtaals. 

1 !• At the critical moment of that night, when 
Count Lestock, in 1741, was going to conduct the 
Princess EHzabeth to the palace, to dethrone the 
Regent, and put her in possession of the Russian 
empire, £ear preponderated, and the princess refused 
to set out. The Count then drew from his pocket 
two cards, on one of which she was represented un* 
der the tonsure in a convent, and himself on a 
scafiold : on the other, she appeared ascending the 
throne, amidst the acclamations of the peofde. He 
laid both before her, and bade her choose her situ- 
ation. She chose the throne, and before morning 
was Empress of all the Russias. — ^A preacher should 
lake the same method with his people, which the 
Count took with the Princess. Before the eyes of 
those who halt between God and the world, 
through fear or any other niotive, should be placed 
pictures of the joys of heaven, and the pains of 
hdl. It remains only for them to choose right, and 
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proceed to action. Success will be the conse- 
quence. 

1 2. When the Romans h^ard Cicero, says Fene- 
lon, they cried out, O le hel drateurf — O what a 
fine orator! — But when the Athenians heard 
iDemosthenes, they called out, Allons, battans 
Philippe! — Come on, down with Philip! —The 
difference between the eloquence of the Grecian 
and that of the Roman orator is here expressed in 
a manner equally judicious and lively : and this is 
the true criterion of a sermon, as well as of an 
oro^um.— The exclamation of the audience should 
be, not, O le hel orateur f but, Allans, battans 
Philippe / — Let us attack such a passian, such an 
appetite, such an error ; let us oppose the world, 
ih& flesh, and the devil ! — Demosthenes therefore 
18 the author who should be studied and imitated 
by preachers. 



PREDESTINATION, 

It is much to be wished, that Christians would 
apply themselves to obey the gospel, instead of 
endeavouring to discover the designs of God con- 
cerning man before man was created, or the pre- 
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dse maoBer in winch he tpochea tfaeheaiH^ cf tboie 
who are converted. Salvation may be obtained 
without knowledge of this sort: besides^ the wit of 
man may not be able to solve the difficulties that 
may be started on every side of these questions; 
upon whichi obscure and intricate as they are, if 
decisions are nwde and enforced as articles of fiiith, 
schisms and factions must ensue. But the mischief 
is done, and there is no remedy ; divines are there« 
fore obliged to explain their own sentiments, and 
oppugn those of their adversaries, respectively, as 
well as they are able. Thus strifes are increased, 
lime lost, and edification neglected. 



PRINGLE. (SiE John) 

Hb was particularly fond of Bishc^ Pearoe's 
Commentary and Notes* He was brought up in 
principles of virtue and piety ; he was seduced to 
deism, but brought back again by an attentive con- 
^deration of the evidoice; and settled by dis- 
covering that the doctrine of the Trinity made no 
part of the Scriptures ; that the nverey of God was 
not confined to a few, exclusive of others, and that 
future punbhments were not etemaU— See Kippis's 
account prefixed to his Speeches* — ^This is a way 
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of making matters easy ; > nuui strikes out of the 
goqpel what he docs not like, and then is gradoiisly 
pleased to profess himself a heiierer of the rest 
After this fiishioo, the religion certainly hids finr to 
become umwersai. *^ Thus^' says Kippi8» ** he 
'^ added another name to the catalogne of the 
** excdUmt woAjudkkmt persons who hate gloried 
^ in being ratiatud ChriUunuF' 



PROSPERITY^ 



I. Prosperity too often has the same tffeet on 
a Ckrhtiafh that a calm at sea hath on a Dutch 
mariner, who frequently, it is said, in those circum- 
stances; ties up the rudder, gets drunk, and goes to 
riieep. 

2* In describing Sallnst, at one time the load 
advocate of public spirit, and afterwards sharing in 
the robberies of Caesar, Warburton expresses this 
variation of character by the following imagery : 

** No sooner did the warm aspect <^ good for- 
** tune shine out again, but all those exalted ideas 
** of virtue and honour, raised, like a beautiful 
^ kind of frost work, iu the cold season of adveiw 
*' sity^ dissolved and disappeared." 
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PROVIDENCE. 
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]• SoMETlMBS it pleaseth God to punish men 
for smaller sins in this life ; which would not he, 
unless greater punishments were prepared for 
greater sins in the next. There must either be a 
fiiture day of judgment and retribution, or no God 
who governs the world. 

2. There is a certain part in the great drama, 
which God intends each of us to act ; but we often 
take a fency to change it for some other, by which 
means we become miserable or ridiculous. '* It is 

an uncontrolled truth/' says Swift, " that no man 
ever made an ill figure who understood his own 

** talents, nor a good one who mistook them.'* — 

See Ascham, p. l66. 

3. The schemes of worldly politicians are so 
Biany spiders' webs, which, when woven with in- 
finite care and pains, are swept away at a stroke, 
by Providence, with the hesam of destruction. 

Omnia sunt hominum tenui pendentia filo, 
£t subito easu, quo vakiere, raunt. 

Ovw. 

Hung on a thread, man's perishable pride 
Trembles, and falls as fate and chaoce decide. 

4. What inextricable coufusion must the world 
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for ever have been m, but for the variety which we 
find to obtain in the faces^ the voices, and the hand- 
writings of men ! No security of person, no certain- 
ty of possession, no justice between man and man, 
no distinction between good and bad, friends and 
foes, &ther and child, husband and wife, male and 
female. All would have been exposed to malice* 
fraud, forgery, and lust But now, every man's 
face can distinguish him in the light, his voice in the 
dark, and his hand-writing can speak for him 
though absent, and be his witness to all generations. 
Did this happen by chance, or is it not a manifest, 
as well as an admirable, indication of a divine su- 
perintendence I — See Derham^ i. 310. 

5. When we peruse the history of Israel in the 
Scriptures, we behold the working of Providence 
in every event. The history of other nations would 
appear in the same light, if thesame person were to 
write it, and unfold in like manner the grounds and 
reasons of his proceedings with them. At present 
we must learn as much as we can, by an applica- 
tion of parallel cases. So with regard to indivi- 
duals. 

6. We easily persuade ourselves that a cause is 
good, when its patrons are victorious, and have 
tiie disposition of things in their hands« Cicero, 
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pteading before Caefar, for tbe life of ligarins, Mqfs, 
ihat^ wh3e tbe civil war was carrying on» Cbiim 
hwi dulria, jubd erai dliquid in utrdfue parte, 
piod probari posset ': mmc neliar eerth ea JuH^ 
eanda est, quam etiam dH aeffunerint. — Tbe cause 
was tben doubtful, since tbere was, in each party, 
something to claim our approbation: but now 
tmdoubtedly that cause must be considered as the 
better, m whose &vourHeaVen itself has declared. 
7* *' Such a respect," says Plutarch, ** had the 
** Romans for religion, that they made all tbeif 
^ affairs depend solely on the pleasure of the gods, 
^ never suffering, no not in their greatest prospe- 
^ rity, the least neglect or contempt of their ancient 
<^ rites, or oracles; being fully persuaded, that it 
** was of much greater importance to the public 
*' welfare, that their magistrates and generals 
'* idiould reverence and obey the gods, than if they 
^ conquered and subdued their enemies." — In Vit4 

r 

Marcell. iiL 141. 



PROVOCATIONS 

TO BB AVOIDED. 

It was weU said by Dr. Whichcot — ** If I pio- 
vofct a man, he is the worse for my company: 
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«^f I sttfler myself to be provoked by hhn, I diriT 
** be the wone for his." 



BECTrruiau 

. Mb. Harris observes, from M* Aotopiniis^ thai 
reeiiittde b ascribed to actions, as denoting the dH 
reetness of their progression righi-anuwdt ^nd 
quotes from a sonnet of Milton — 

Yet I ai|;ue not 
Igiidst Hanr'ii's hand or will ; nor b^ite o«s jot 
Of heart or hope; bat still bear up, and fleer 
JUf^ht onward, 

Thrta XKnooiisi, 3M» 



REUGWK. 

^ RBI1IOION9 viewedat a proper point of s|gh^ 
** hath a vefy beautifol fiice. . It is innocent, and 
^ very carefiil not to hurt any body, or, doing H 
•* inadvertently, is uoeaqr till it hath made him 
^ amends* It always means well, and does as wdl 
^ as ever it can» If it offends, it wants to be ra» 
'' condled ; confesses its fiiults, prays to be f^Mgiveii, 
'< ,is desirous to be informed ; is less adventurout 5 
«« more circumspect; sensible of its own frailly; 
^ tbigives eveiy body; abounds in good will^ do* 
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'*^Ughts in good offices; keeps itself dean; is 
** pleased with itself: looks cheerful ; is cheerful ! 
** Why, then, will any one be so indbcreet, as to 
*' dress this lovely form in such a frightful manner, as 
** to terrify the beholder, instead of inviting him to 

"^^ embrace it T — Dr. Newton's Sermon on the Mini- 
sterial Duty, p* 80. 



RETIREMENT. 
1^ The din of politics in all companies makes 
one sometimes envy the Carthusian monks, of 
whom it is said — ** They led a life of tranquillity 
" amidst the general tumults, which distracted the 
^ rest of the world, of which they hardly .heard the 
*' rumour; and knew nothing of the mighty sove- 
reigns of the earth, but by name^ when they 
prayed for them.'' — Volt. Hist. iv. 128. 
2. The following simile of the same writer, npoa 
a subject of the same kind, is extremely just and 
beautiful. — ** The artificers and merchants, whose 
*' humble station had protected them from the am- 
^ bitious fury of the Great, were like ants, who 
** dug themselves peaceable and secure habitations, 
^ while the eagles and Vultures of the world were 
^ tearing one another in pieces." iii* 25. 
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3. The retired situation of the old solitary samts, 
and their moping and musing way of life, threw 
them frequently into melancholy and enthusiasm, 
and sometime^ into phrensy and madness ; and, in- 
deed, there are few heads strong enough to bear 
perpetual solitude, and a confinement to the same 
place, the same objects, the same occupations, and 
the same little circle of action ; and when to all 
this is added want.of proper food and proper sleep« 
it is no wonder if a man lose his senses. Jortin'n 
Sermons, iii. 240. 

4. Retirement is necessary at times, to relieve 
from the cares of life ; as the Indians, in sonic 
countries, at evening bury themselves in the sand, 
to escape from the musquettos. — Mosely on Tropi- 
cal Diseases, p. 20. 

, N. B. When a man retreats into the countr]^ 
for healtb, he should go to some distance from the 
usual scene of business, and cut off the conomutii- 
cation with care and anxiety. Ibid. 39* 

5. Though retirement is my dear delight, says 
Melmoth, yet upon some occasions I think I have 
too much of it ; and I agree with Baljsac, '* Qiu 
la solitude est certainement une belle chose ; maU 
ily a plaisir d* avoir quelqu*un d qui on puisso 
dire de terns en terns, que la solit^ds est une heUe 
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chose.*' Ifitz-odborD, 122. — Solitude is ^eiiainljf 
a fine thiDg.: but there is a pleasure in having 
" some one whom we may tell from time to time« 
that solitude is a^fine thing.- It is the disadvantage 
of retirement and solitude^ that men fall into erro*^ 
jDeous and fantastical opinions and ^ystems^ for 
Want of sifting and proving them in conversation 
aiid friendly debate. This is well stated in Letter 
Ixxiv. p. 365. W. Law was a remarkable instance 
of it. 

6. Conversation should certainly be more prae-^ 
tised than it is^ on subjects of science, morality* 
and religion* The less a man converses, the less he 
will be able to converse. Selkirk, who spent three 
years alone in the island of Juan Femandes, had 
almost lost the use of his qpeedi* Thuanus used 
to say* reading was not of that use to him as eon- 
versing with learned men, which he did daily. 
Why was the style of Sallust artificial and daifc^ 
when that of Caesar and Ckevo was oatucal and 
plain? Because the two latter, by being accus- 
tomed to harangue senates and popular assembfies^ 
gave themselves to use such speech as the mumeit 
Mhauld weH understand^ and the wisest best attmo: 
whereas Sallust wrote in his study, and from books 
only. Shr John Cheeke, m Ascfaam, p. 339« — Cited 
also by Lord Monboddo. 
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men TO ASSIST the poo^- 

EPAMiNONDASy ^ho himself had nothiiig 16 
give, sent a friend in necessity to a rich citizen^ 
with orders to ask lOOO crowns in. his name. Hif 
reason being demanded by the citizen — *' Why»^ 
said Epaminondas, /' it is because this honest ma9 
" is poor, and you are rich."—TAfl# he thought 
%Fas a sufficient reason. 
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SAYINGS. 

1. Adhian, the coadjutor of Ximenes in the 
government of Castile, was much disturbed at the 
libels which flew about against them. Ximenes waa 
perfectly easy. ** If/ said he, ** we take the liberty 

to acty others will take the Uberty to talk, and 
write: when they charge us falsely^ we niiqr 
laugh; when truly, we must amend/ 

2. Dr. Green of St John's college, trying to 
<cate,,got a terrible fall backwards. " Why, Doc- 
** tor," luud a friend who was with him, " I thought 
** yott had understood the business better." " O," 
replied the Doctor, ** I have the theory perfectly; 
" I want nothing but the practice." — How many of 
us, in matters of a much higher and more ibidoi^ 
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tant nature^ come under the doctor's predicament ! 
3. " You have the word, and we have the sword,** 
said Weston to the reformed divines in Queen 
Mary's time. 

• 4. Cardinal Wolsey's reflection, made just before ht 
expired, should be laid to heart by every man, when 
tempted to bestow upon the world, or any thing in 
it, that affection and service which are due to God' 
— '* Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served the King, hb would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs." 
5. To those, who would win men to religion by 
fire and faggot, may be applied the remark of the 
Earl of Huntley, when Protector Somerset marched 
into Scotland with 18,000 men, to effect a mar- 
riage between the young queen of that kingdom 
and Edward VI. — ** That he disliked not the match, 
** but hated the manner of wooing.^ 

6m A person coming into Melancthon's house, 
found him holding a book with one hand, and rock- 
ing a child with the other. Upon his expressing 
some suiprise, Melancthon made such a pious dis- 
course to him, about the duty of a father, and the 
9tate of grace in which children are with God, that 
this stranger went away, says Bayle, much more edi- 
iied than h^ came. 
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r« Very striking is St. Augustiue's reflection, on 
the e£fect produced by our Lord's answer to those 
who came to apprehend him. — ** I am he. £ytf 
" f/fu." Quid judicaturus faciei, ^i judicandus 
hoc fecit! — How will he act as a judge^ who acted 
thus as a criminal ! 

8* Melancthon» when he went to the conferences 
at Spire, in 1529, made a little journey to Bretten, 
to see his mother. The good woman asked him, 
what she must believe, amidst so many disputes 1 
and repeated to him* her prayers, which contained 
nothing superstitious. ** Go on, mother,'' said he, 
'< to believe and pray, as you have done, and never 
** trouble yourself about controversies.*'— -The ad- 
vice of a wise and a good man. 

S. Three or four English gentlemen on their 
travels through Italy, happening to be at St. Ma- 
rino, on a fish day, applied to a butcher, to procure 
for them, if possible, a joint of veal. The butcher 
said he would do any thing to oblige them, but 
could not kill for them, as nobody would buy but 
themselves. They continued very importunate^ 
and offered to take any quantity. " WeU, then^ 
gentlemen," said the fellow, at last, ** I will ven- 
ture to kill a calf ^ and, if you will take half of 
it to day, I will trust to THE REPUBLIC for the 

** other half tomorrow." 

1% 
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10. fiieyazet, upon &e march, at the head of Uk 
mighty army» after the capture of his fiiTourite city 
Sebastia, by the enemy, hearing a poor shepherd 
playing on his pipe on the side of a hill, exclaimed, 
— " Happy shepherd, who hast no Sebastia to 
" lose r— Knolles* 

11* Mahomet II. after he had taken Constants 
aople, bemg reproached for spending all his time 
With Irene, a captive Greeks forgetting his intended 
conquests, and neglecting the concerns of empire, 
ordered a Convention of all his great men; pro- 
duced Irene before them; asked them, if they 
xould blame him, when they beheld herl and then, 
to convince them he could master his passions, seic- 
ittg her by the hair with his left hand, chopped off 
her head with his right. 

1S« Very shrewd and sensible observations are 
often made by persons disordered in their Senses. 
Dr« Heylyn used to apply, upon this occanon, an 
old Spani^ proverb, which says, that light makes 
its way into a dark room, through a crack. 

15. N€C verb ego, says Sadolet, mliud medinu 

Jidhu sttctuo esse sapientiam, qu^m memnusie 

unvmquemque quid sui officii et muneria sit, idque 

euimfide et cum imtegritate pr^estare, Epist. p. 2 U 

-— That, that alone I deem to be wisdom, which 
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Enables a maii to keep present to hi& mind a senie 
of his dttty, and with integrity and finnness to per- 
form it. 

14. Many of those fighting heroes, so celebrated 

in story, may be compared, as Mr. Boyle observe^ 
to worthless gnats, considerable only for their 
tunse and aiings with which they disturb menli 
rest. 

15. Valeria being asked, why^ after the death of 
her husband Servius, she would not marry again t 
answered,* " Idea hoc facto quia Senrius meus, licet 
olOs mortuus sit, apud me vivit, vivetque semper." 
— ^This I do, because my Servius, though dead to 
others, jives, and will ever live, to me. — See Die- 
tench, h. 435. 

16. Dr. Johnson being asked, what he thought 
of the Scotch universities : " Why, Sur,^ said he^ 
*' they are like a besieged town, where every man 
** has a mouthful, and no man has a bellyful.^ 

17« The same person, bemg asked by some 
Scotch philosophers, whether he thought a man 
would exist by choice, or necessity } replied — " If 
** an Englishman, by choice ; if a Scotchman, by 
** necessity.'' 

18» Rochester said, with astonishment, ^That 
** he did not know how it was, but Lord Dorset 
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might do any Uiing, and yet was never to blame." 
Every body ex<;used whom every body loved for 
the tenderness of his nature. — ^Royal and Noble 
Authors, p« g6, 

19* On Lord Dorset^s promotion, King Charles, 
Jiaving seen Lord Craven (a proverb for officious 
whisperers to men in power) pay his usual tribute to 
him, asked the former, what the latter had been 
saying ? The Earl gravely replied, <^ Sir, my Lord 
'* Craven did me the honour to whisper, but I did 
^' not think it good manners to listen/' — ^This was 
exactly in the i^irit of Charles's own witticisms. 
Ibid. p. 97» 

20. When the same Lord Dorset was dyiijg. Con- 
jT^ve, who had been to visit him, being asked how 
he left him, replied, ^< Faith, he slabbers more wit 
** than^ other people have in their best health.'^ 
Ibid. p. 97. 

!21. Shaftesbury (author of the Characteristics) 
attempting to speak on the bill for granting coun- 
sel to prisoners in cases of high treason, was con- 
founded, and for some time could not proceed ; 
but recovering himself, he said, ** What now hap- 
*' pened to Mm, would serve to fortify the argu- 
*' ments for the bill — If he, innocent, and pleading 
*' for others, was daonted at the augustness of such 
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*^ an assembly, what must a man be, who should 
" plead before them for his life?" Ibid. p. 106. 

22. When the Lieutenant of the Tower offered 
Strafford a coach, lest he should be torn to pieces 
by the mob, in passing to execution ; he replied, 
" I die to please the people, and I will die in their 
*• own way." — Royal and Noble Authors, p. 163, 

23. Henry Lord Falkland being brought early 
mto the House of Commons, and a grave senator 
objecting to his youth, and " to his not looking as 
'' if he had sown his wild oats ;*' he replied with 
great quickness, *' Tlien I am come to the proper- 
** est place, where are so many geese to pick them 
•^ up/' Ibid. p. 221. 

24. " My dear (*ouilly," says Bolingbroke, " of 
*' all the men I ever knew in my life, there are but 
'' three fit to take upon them the task of governing 
*' nations — you and I and Pope." — Pope had re- 
igned his understanding to Bolifigbroke ; who was 
80 pleased with the sacrifice, that he thought Pope 
of all the men in the world, qualified to be a prime 
minister. This was most undoubtedly Pope^s title ; 
and it is natural for us to suppose, that M. Pouilly 
de Champeaux held his estate by the same kind of 
tenure. — ^The letter containing this very curious 
passage was lately published in the preface to an 
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tdttion of the worib of Champeaux* On the same 
principle of yanity> Bolingbroke palmed upon his 
friends a silly mistress of his for a wit> because she 
repeated good things which he had said> and pr6^ 
tended to have forgotten. Ah, Im pautre Atf- 

25. Repentance and renovation consist not in the 
wish, or purpose, but in the actual operations of a 
good life. As Dryden observes, that speculative 
painting, without the assistance of manual operas 
tion, can never attain to perfection, but slothfully 
languishes; for it was not with his tongue that 
Apelles performed his noble works. 

26. The ascent to greatness, however steep and 
dangerous, may entertain an active qpirit with the 
consciousness and exercise of its own power ; bu( 
the possession of a throne could never yet afford a 
lasting satisfaction to an ambitions mind^ This 
melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by Se» 
verus. Fortune and merit had, from an humble 
station, elevated him to the first place among man* 
kind. ** He had been all things," as he said of 
himself, ** and all was of little value.*^ Omnia Juit 
€t nihil expedit. Distracted with the care, not of 
acquiring, but of preserving an empire, oppressed 
with age and imfirmities, careless of fame, ami 
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satiated with empire, all his prospeets of life were 
closed. — Gibbon, u 130. 

27. ** Tlioiigh t suffer,*' said Augustine when 
sick, " yet I am well, because I am as God would 
" have me to be; for when we will not what he 
*' wilb, it is we that are in the fault, and not he, 
** who can neither do nor permit any thing but 
'* what is just.*^ Letter nxxviii. edit. Benedict. 

28. ^^ It is incomparably better," says he in the 
same Letter, *' to shut the door of our heart agaipst 
" just anger, when it offers to come in, than to 
** give it entrance; being uncertain, whether it may 
** not grow too powerful for us to turn it out 
^* again." 

29* '* Nan est episc^paius artifieium trarm* 
** genda vita /a//am.— Episcopacy ought not to 
*' be looked upon as an establbhment, or a means 
'' to procure the deceitful pleasures of life/ 
Letter Iviii. 

SO. Nectarius, an heathen, interceding with 
Augustine for^some of his fellow-citizens, who had 
committed some crime, utges this reason to prevail 
with him : *' That it is the duty of a bishop to do 
*' nothing but good to mankind : not to meddle 
^ with their affidrs ; unless it be to make them 
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^ better, and to intercede with God to pardon 
<• their faults." Letter xc. 



SERPENTS. 

The effects of their poison are wonderful ; as of 
that called the Copper-head in South America. A 
man stung by one became like a serpent : spots of 
various colours alternately appeared and vanished 
on different parts of his body : rage filled his eyesp 
which darted the most menacing looks on all pre- 
sent ; he thrust out his tongue _ as the snakes do, 
and hissed through his teeth with inconceivable 
force. — ^A striking picture of our great adversary, 
and the manner in which by his suggestions he 
acts on the human mind, and fills it with his own 
temper and disposition. These effects from the 
bite of a serpent are not more extraordinary, than 
the foamings and barkings, and deposition to bite, 
which have been observed in cases of canine 
madness. — See Letters from an American Fanner, 
by J. Hector St John, letter x. Crit. Rev. April 
17S2, p. 267, See in the same place the account 
of a battle between two snakes, a black snake and 
a water snake, each six feet long, till they both feU 
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into the ditch, where one kept the head of the other 
under water till he was suffocated. 



SEVERITY PROFITABLE. 

Children are the better for the severity of 
their parents; and the reproaches of an enemy 
serve often to correct and improve the person who is 
the object of them. The case, if we credit Erasmus, 
is pretty much the same in the republic of letters. — 
Uniu8 LauraUii Valla mordacitaa non paulo plus 
amdtunt ret literaria, qudm pluritnarum ineptua 
candor, omnia omnium sine delectu mirantium, 
$ibique invicem plaudentium, ac mutuum (quod 
aiuntj acabentium, Epist^iii. 96.— -The severity 
of Laurentius Valla did more service to the cause 
of letters, than the absurd indulgence of those, who^ 
giving indiscriminate praise to the works of others, 
expect the same for theur own, and, to use the 
words of the proverb, agree in scratching one 
another. 



"^ SHAKSPEARE^S GENIUS. 

SHAKSPEAREwasperhaps in some instances less 
inventive than is ccnQmonly imagined* It appears 
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from Dr. Farmer^s pamphlet^ tiiat tli«re was lui 
astomshiog mass of materials before him in old 
translations of tlie dassics, of Italian tales, roman- 
ces, &c. Some of these are still extant ; but many 
others, the names of which are preserved, have 
perished. From the former he is seen con- 
tinually borrowing. The celebrated speech of Vo- 
lumnia to her son is a piece of such remaining prose, 
only thrown into blank verse. In most cases how- 
ever, though the day pre-existed, he wras.the Pro- 
metheus who animated it. 



SHYNESS. 



Mit. LovEDAY used to style Shyness, the Eng" 
Ush madness. If indulged it may be the cause of 
madness, by driving men to shun company, and live 
in solitude, which few heads are stroug enough to 
bear— none, if it be joined with idleness. Or il 
may be the effect of ipadness, which ismisanthn^ic 
and malignant. Some say pride is always at the bot- 
tom. You do not like company, you are uneasy in 
it. Whyl You are conscious of some infirmity 
which disqualifies you from shining, and making 
that figure you wish to do.> Others excel you in 
bfeeding, conversation, and the arts of pleasii^^* 
You feel seUabasement and vexation at bong thus 
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abashed and kept under: you fly from Ihe scene ol 
torraenty hating your tormentors^ and abusing them 
either to yourself, or in society of an inferior sort^ 
among those who will join you, haying perhaps 
suffered the same or worse ; and so youxelieve and 
comfort one another. — All this, I am afraid» is too 
true. An Englishman is upon the reserve, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Piozzi, by way of security, lest he 
should say something open to the censure and ridi- 
cule of others, and so his character should sufier. 
'jHiis b upon the same principle : and so, if he can* 
not say something iine and i^itty, and worthy of 
himself^ he sits sullen, and says nothing. Thus a 
whole company, among lis, is often silent for a con- 
siderable time together, till they wish themselves 
and one another /or^Aer.- The Italians^ it seemsi 
talk freely and easfly aU that occurs, having no 
such thoughts and fears. ** A Frenchman,^' says 
Ganganelli, ** is superficial and lively ; an English- 
** man profound and gloomy,^— -Which is best? In 
asocial ligfat> and as a companioD, cortainlj thu 
former. 



SLAVERY. 

Hb is a sbnre» who cannot do thai whidi he 
wishes to doj and which hit sober reason and jud|^ 
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ment dictate to be done. When this is to be the 
case^ it is rather better that the tyrant should be 
without J than within ; for then he b always at hand 
to domineer; and he is harder to be vanquished 
and cast ofL 
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SOBRIETY. 
The residence of wisdom is said by one of the 
ancients to be in dry regions, not in bogs and fens. 
If the temperature of climate and soil have a great 
effect upon the mind, that of the body must needs 
have a far greater ; and he, who by drenching him* 
self continually with liquor, puts his body into the 
state of Holland, niay expect to have the genius of 
a Dutchman for his pains. 



SOCIAL DUTY. 

1. He, who laments tliat he has not leisure to 
pursue hia studies, when he is called upon to per- 
form the duties of life, says Epictetus, is like a 
champion at the Olympic games, who^ when he 
enters the lists, should fall a crying, because he is 
not exercising without." 

2. A neglect of our duty to our friends and fa- 
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miliesi or to any person who may justly expect it 
from us, cannot be excused by allotting those hours 
to meditation, to prayer, to religious studies, which 
belong properly to society, and to the exercise of 
social virtues. Jortin's Sermons, iii. 238. 



SOCINIANS. 
Thet projected a league with the churches 
of Algiers and Morocco, in the time of Charles 11. 
See their proposal to the ambassador, in the works 
of Leslie. — Adam Neuser, who was employed to 
introduce Sodnianism into Germany, being disap- 
pointed, went into Turkey, and enlisted among the< 
•. Janisaries. Mosheim. iv« 192. 8vo« where see an 
excellent account of the rise and progress of Soci- 
nianism and its principles. Socinus thought Christ 
was to be worshipped. (Stillmgfleet, 149.) Some 
of his followers went farther, 9iid denied that arti- 
cle : he tried to reclaim them, but in T&in. — See 
Stillingfleet on the Trinity, preface, p. 59. At p. 62 
there is a quotation froni a Socinian writer, who 
styles the Tartars — ** the shield and sword of that 
** way of worshipping God." Paulus Alciatus is 
there mentioned, who from an Umtarian turned a 
Mahometan* 
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SUICIDE. 

A. SCORPION, when he finds himself indosedt 
and no wny left him to escape, will bend his tail 
round and sting himself through the head. And 
it is remarkablei that this is the only animal in the 
creation, man excepted, that can be made to com- 
mit Suicide* 



SUK 

If the sun were Intelligent, ha would see and 
know all, even to* the intimate substance of things, 
as his rays penetrate to and aiSect every atom of 
matter. Thus is the Deity intimate to the spirits 
and thoughts of men. Cudworth adduces the in- 
stance of the sun, as furnishing an idea how all 
things may be viewed and governed by the Deity 
without pain, labour or fatigue, in answer to the 
objection of the Atheists against Providence: Oibl. 
Chois. ix« 64.) and a noble illustration it is as was 
ever conceived by man. A curious passage on the 
subject of God's omniscience is cited by Le Clerc, 
in the same place, from Xenophon's Mem. c. iv. 
J 7* 6dit. Oxou. 8vp. God's glory consists in the 
communication of his goodness to his creatures, as 
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the Kght dUbsed from the son b the ^017 of the 
celestial Iianiuafy. Cudworth, B. C. ix. 69. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The differeot sects may instract each its owii 
children in a school of its own : but I do liot set 
how the children of different sects can be instruct* 
ed together in one school, as their doctrines, cate- 
chisms, &c« are different, and the children are to be 
oondocted to separate places of worship: the pa- 
rents of one sort will not approve of their children 
being carried to the church or meeting-house of 
another. How can you bring them all up in a ca- 
tktdit way 9 unless you have one eaihoUc, i. e. tciit- 
versal, general, common religion in which to bring 
them up ? To be of a catholic spirit, is to unite in 
that one religion ; not to jumble together the er- 
rors, inconsistencies, and heresies of alL This 
must end in indifference. It may bring the people 
of the Church nearer to the sects ; but the present 
times do not give us any hope, that it will bring 
the sects nearer to the Church. — See Bruce, v. i.. 
p. «19— i23» 
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TARTARS, 

THBIft CUSTOMI. 

1. In Kardan, a proTince of Tartaiy, as soon at 
a woman is delivered^ she rises, washes, and dresses 
the chtld. Then the husband, getting into bee) 
with the infent, keeps it there forty days, and re- 
ceives visits as if he had lain in. — It seemeth not 
easy to account for this custom. Apply this to the 
case of authors who publish other people's works 
as theur own, aud take the credit to themselves ; or 
to rectors, who value themselves on account of the 
good done by their curates. 

2. Various have been the disputes, in different 
ages and nations, about the object of adoration. 
In some parts of Tartary, the inhabitants, to make 
short work of it, worship the oldest man in the 
house, as the being from whom the rest of th^ fa- 
mily have received life and all things. — Apply this 
to those who dote upon antiquity, as such. 



TEA. 

The Mogul Tartars, Abbe Grozier tells us, who 
feed on raw flesh, are subject to contuiual hidi* 
gestions whenever they give over the use of tea. — 
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It may be the same in some d^ree wiA att who 
eat so much animal food as we do. It is troe, the 
work of digesUon i^ made easier by fire, in dreiBS^ 
ing; but then our stomachs are weaker thilA those 
of the Tartars. Tea should not be drank, but 
when there is som^hing for it to feed iipon. 



TEMPERANCE. 

1. CARIVIVORO.US animals have more courage^ 
and muscular strength, and activity, in proportion 
to their bulk ; which is evident by comparing the 
cat-kind, as lions, tigers, and likewise the dog-kind, 
with herb-eating animals of the same bulk. Birds 
of prey excel granivorous in strength and courage* 
I know more than one instance of irascible passions 
being much subdued by a vegetable diet — ^Ar- 
buthnot. 

2. Imitation requires judgment to discera when 
circumstances are parallel ; because, if they are not^ 
it will be absurd and ridiculous; as a goose, that 
$ees another goos^ drink, will do the same though 
he b not thirsty. — ^The custom of drinking for com« 
pany, when drink is disagreeable and prejudicial, 
seems to be a case of the same kind, and to put a 
man (feathers only excepted) upon a footing withm 
eoose. 
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^ humOf and the night winter.''— Voyages and Tra- 
vels, if. 19s, from Navarette. To man life is a 
ytax, and a year is a di^. — See the Idler, 

5. Fast ^wencs are generally recollected with a 
ac^emn sadness, cansed by the thon^, that the 
time is gone which wiii. never more return. Our 
days mnst be well and profitably spent, if we would 
iemember them with pleasure. 

4. In our Christian course, it is but too geaeial- 
ly and too tndy obsenred, that, as we grow older, 
we grow ooldo* ; we become more slack, remiss, 
and weary in well doing. The reverse ought to be 
the case, for the reason assigned by the Aposde, 
when, stirring iqp his converts to v%our, and zeal, 
and alacrity^ he says — <' Fob now b our salvation 
*' nesurer than when we believed*''«^In a roee, the 
jnisA is made at loit, 

5.^What enabled Dr. Birth to go through such a 
variety of undertakings was his being an early riser. 
By this method he had executed the business of the 
momiogbeforenumbersofpeoplehad begun it. And 
indeed, it is the peculiar advantage of rising betimes, 
that it is Jiot in the power of any mtermptioas, avo- 
caftinas» or engagements whatever, to deprive a man 
of the houn whkh have already been well employ* 
edy or to lob him of the consolatbn of reflectingi 
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be hath not sp&A the day ia vain. — Mkf§, 

ii. 323* 

6. There k a traditiooal anecdote conoerahg 
Mr. Boyle, that he used sometimes to have km* 
scribed over his door — ** Mr. Boyk is not to be 
'' spoken with to-day.'' This was very proper in one 
who was often engaged in processes of the utmost 
importance, and which required an unremitted atten* 
tioD. Indeed, if literary men, in general, could find 
^ • rational method of preventing the interruptions 
of needless morning visi^ts, it would be of service 
to the prosecution of many useful designs. Ibid. 
*14. 

7* Cardan^s motto was, *' Tempue mea possession 
" tempus ager meusJ' — '^ Time is my estate, my 
** land that I am to cultivate.** — Lord, grant me 
ever to consider this, and so to cultivate it, that it 
may bring forth fruit to fife eternal ! Amen* 



TRIUMPH BEFORE riCTORT. 

Nothing can be got, but much may be tost, by 
triuiiq[>hing before a battle. When Charles V. in-' 
vaded France, he lost his generals and a great part 
of his army by famine and disease ; and retufBe<t 
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baffled and thorcmghly mortified from im entelrprisei 
which be began with such confidence of its happy 
isime that he desired Paul Jovius the hbtoifian t6 
make a large provision of paper sufficient to record 
the victories which he was gomg to acquire^ 



TYPES. 
Thb Mosaic types are like triangular prisms, that 
must be set in a due light and posture, bef<Nre they 
can represent that great variety of spiritual mysteries 
contained in them. The office of the pr«q;^ets was 
to do this, and direct the people to see in thes^ 
glasses the Son of God fully represented to their 
view. Still. Orig. Sac. b. iL c. 5. 



VAIN CURIOSITY. 
Many people, instead of minding their ownlxi* 
riness, and securing their souls/ amuse themselves 
with enquiring what will be the fate of Heathens, 
Jews, Turksy and other Infideb, till they become 
little better than Infidds themselves — ** Lord, and 
« what shall this man dor «« What is that to thee t 
^ Follow thou me.'' 
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VNIVERSITIES. 

i. It was a custom with the Gymnosophists, every 
day, at dinner, to examine their disciples, how they 
had spent the morning ; and every one was obh'ged 
to show, that he had discharged some good office, 
practised some virtue, or improved in some part of 
learning. It nothing of this appeared, he was sent 
Wk without his dfnner.'-^A mighty good institu* 
iioQf sarely ! Pity but it could be revived, and prae* 
tised in eoUege-halls f 

1?. " For one lost . by his own passions^^ spy* 
Maty, '< I have known at least forty men ruined 
f* by not being told of, their danger," He pro- 
poses for reformation of universities — 

1 . Expulsion of those who will not submit to rules 
and orders, and a state of pupillage. 

2. A rigorous exaction of the stated appearances 
at chapel, and in the halL 

d. To break, by varied hours of lecture, the pos* 
sibility of long junketings. 

4* Some feeling lectures from Plato and Epicte- 
tus en the dignity and manliness of (be boni viver§ 
parvo ; the dependence and servility of debt ; the 
inelegance and future mischiefs of promiscuous con- 
cubinage 
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I. Hb, who jucrifices letigion to wit, like tbs 
pe<^le mentioDed by £liaii, worships a fly, and 
i>fferi up an ox to it. 

3. Wit, like salt, should esdte an appetite, not 
provoke disgust ; deanse wounds, not create them ; 
be used to leconunend and preserve that which is 
•onnd, not be thrown away upon that which it 
already rotten. 

3. Wit without wisdom is salt without meat, 
and dial is but a comfbitless di^ to set a hungry 
nan down to. Wit, employed to disguise and pre- 
judice truth, !s salt thrown into a man's eyes. 

4. Nothing is more absurd than to divert a man 
iriio wants to be comforted ; for salt, tboagh an 
cicdlent relisbcr, is a miserable cordial. 

5. Jocularity should uot be obtruded upon com- 
pany when they are not in the bumoor for it ; as a 
well bred man would no more force salt than pq>- 
per upon his guests, whose constitutions it m^t not 
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ESSAYS, originally printed in the OLLA 
PODRIDA, a periodical rcork puHishet^ 
by the Ret. Thomas Monro, A. B. rf 
St. Mary Magdalene College ^ Oxford. 



(No.vn.) 

SATURDAY, April S8, VlVf,- 



Servati semper lege et ratiime loguendi, 

JuVJBITAt.- 

1 H E different writers, wbo have obliged tUe- 
world wkh memoirs of Dr. Johnson^ all agree tc 
iiiforra iMy that he esteemed conversation tobethe^ 
comfort of life. He himself, iadeed, in an Ukr^ 
has not seruf^ed fo compare it to a bowl of that 
Bquor, which, under the diMction of Mr. Bvydoae^T 
so deservedly engaged the attention of the l^ciliaa^ 
cleigy ; and in the composition of which, while the* 
q[>irit is duly teiqpeied by water, and the acid suffix 
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ciently corrected by sugar, the ingredients wondep* 
fully conspire to form the most delicious beverage 
known among mortals. 

But whether it be that the requisites for produc- 
ing conversation^ like those for making punch, are 
not always to be had, or are not good in their kind, 
or not properly mixed, certain it b that in the 
former case, as in the latter,, the operation does not 
at all times succeed to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany ; nothing being more common than to hear 
persons complaining, that after many hours 
passed in this way, they have found neither improve- 
ment nor entertainment. 

Without study, or method, I shall set down such 
thoughts as ma^ occur to my mind, on this most 
interesting subject. 

iThat conversation may answer the ends for which 
it was designed, the parties, who are to join in it, 
must come together with a determined resolution 
to please, and to be pleased. If a man feels that 
an east wind has rendered him dull and sulky, he 
should by all means stay at home till the wind 
changes, and not be troublesome to his friends ; for 
dulness is infectious, and one sour face will make 
msmy, as one chearful countenance is soon produc- 
tive of others. If two gentleman desire to quarrel. 
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It should not be done in a company met to enjoj 
the pleasures of conversntion. Let a stage be 
erected for the purpose, in a proper place, to which 
the jurisdiction of the Middlesex magbtrates doth 
ilot reach. There let Martin and Mendoasa mount, 
accompanied by Ben and Johnson, and attended by 
the Amateurs f who delight to behold blows neatly- 
laid in, riba and jaw-bones' elegantly broken, and- 
eyes sealed up with delicacy- and address. It is ob- 
vious, for these reasons, that he, who is about ta 
form a conversation party, should be carelul to 
idvite men of congenial minds, and of similar ideas 
respecting the entertainment of which they are to 
partake, ahd to which they must contribute. 

With gloomy persons, gloomy topics likewise' 
should be (as indeed they will be) excluded, such as 
ill health, badweatlier, bad news, or forebodings of 
such, &C. &ci To preserve the tenq[>er calm and* 
pleasant, it is of unspeakable importance* that we. 
always- accustom ourselves through hfe to make the 
best of things, to view them en their bright .side,, 
and so represent them to others, for our mutual' 
comforts and encouragement. Few things (especially^ 
if, as Christians, we take the other world into the 
account] but have a bright side: diligence and 
practice will easily find it. Perhaps there is no cu> 
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«Uill8laBoe better calculated than thia^ to render 
^onversatioB equally pleaaing and profitable* 

In the conduct of it, be not eager to interrupt 
others, or upeasy at being yourwlf interrupted; 
uoe you qpeak either to amuse or instruct the 
company, or to receive those benefits from it 
Qive all, therefore, leave to speak m tun. Hear 
with patience, and answer with precision. Inatten- 
tion is ill manners: it riiews contempt; and con- 
tempt is never forgiven. 

IVouble not the company with your own private 
concerns, as you do not love to be troubled ^nth 
those of others. Yours are as little to them, as 
theirs are to you. You| will need no other rule, 
whereby to judge of this piatter. 

Contrive, but with dexterity and propriety, that 
each person may have an opportunity of discoursing 
on the subject with which he is best acquainted. 
He will be pleased, and you will be informed. By 
observing this rule, every one has it in his power to 
assist in rendeiing conversation agreeable: sinoe^ 
though be may not chuse, or be qualified to say 
much himself, he can propose questions to those 
who are able to answer them. 

Avoid stories, unless short, pointed, and quite d- 
jT€f09. (le who deals inlhem, says 9m% must 
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dther hafe a very Ingd itock, or a good memoryy or 
must often change lii$ oompan^ Some bare a aet 
of tii0m strong together like onions: they take po»* 
session of the conversation, by an early introdnctioa 
of one ; and then you most have the whole rope ^ 
and there is an end of every thing else, perhaps^ 
for that meeting, though you may have heard all 
twenty times before. 

Talk cften, but not foap. The talent of haran^ 
guing in private con^ny is insupportable^ Sena«^ 
tors and Barristers are apt to be guilty of this 
fault; and Members, who never harangue m the 
house, will often do it out of the boose. If the 
nuyority of the company be naturally silent, or 
cautious, the conversation wiH flag, unless it be of* 
ten renewed by one among them, who can start 
new subjects. Forbear, however, if possible, to 
broach a second, before the first is out, lest your 
stock should not las^ and you should be obliged to 
come back to the old barreL There are those who 
will repeatedly cross upon, and break into the con- 
vocation, with a fresh topic, till they have touched 
upon all, and exhausted none. Oeconomy here is 
necessary for most people. 

liiugh not at your own wit and humour : leave 
that to the company. 
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When the conversation is flowing in a serious 
and aseful channel, never interrupt it by an ill-timed 
jesL The stream is scattered, and cannot be again 
collected. 

Discourse not in a whisper, or half voice, to your 

next neighbonr. It is ill breedkig, and in some 
degree a fraud; conversation^stock being, as one 

has well observed, a joint and common property. 

In reflections on absent people* go no farther 
than you would go, if they were present ** I re- 
jK>lve," says Bishop Beveridge^ " never to speak, of 
** a man's virtues before his face, nor of his faults 
" behind his back;'' a golden rule! the observa- 
tion of which would, at one stroke,, banish flattery 
and defamation from the earth. 

Conversation is effected by circumstances, which, 
at first sight, may appear trifling, but really are not 
so. Some, who continue dumb- while seated, be- 
come at once loquacious when they are (as the se- 
natorial phrase is) upon their leg0. Others, whose 
powers languish in a close room, recover them- 
selves on putting their heads into fresh air, as a 
Shrovetide cock does when his head is put into 
fresh earth. A turn or two in the garden makes 
them good company. There is a magic sometimes 
in a large circle, which fascinates those who com* 
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pose it into silence ; and nothing can be done, or^ 
ratheri nothing can be said, till the introduction of 
a card-table breaks up the spell^ and releases the 
valiant knights and fair damsels from captivity. A 
table indeed, of any kind, considered as a centre of 
union, is of eminent service to conversation at all 
times ; and never do we more sensibly feel the truth 
of that old philosophical axiom, that nature abhors, 
a vacuum, than upon its removal. I have been 
told, that even in the blue-stocking society, formed 
solely for the purpose of conversation, it was found, . 
after repeated trials, impossible to get on, without 
one card-table. In that same venerable society, 
vt'ben the company b too widely extended to engage 
in the same conversation, a custom b said to prevail 
— and a very excellent one it is— that every gentle- 
man, upon hb entrance, selects hb partner, as he 
would do at a ball ; and when the conversation* 
dance b gone down, the company change partners, 
and begin afresh. Whether these things be so, or 
not, most certain it b, that the lady or the gentle- 
man deserves well of the society, who can devise 
any method, whereby so valuable an* amusement 
can be heightened and improved. Z. 
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<No.IX.) 

SATURDAY, May 12, IIST. 

Mane Bohiantum totis vomit edihui undfuii*- 

Vimoic ' 

Among the grievances of modem <teys, much' 
complained of, but with little hope of redress, is the* 
matter of receiviog and pa^ng Visii^y the Dumber 
•f which, it is^ genendly agreed, " has been increase 
*' ing, is increased^ and ought to be diminishedk" 
Yoijkmeet frequentljr with people, who will tdl you». 
they are worn to death by vistting ; and that what 
with morning vints^/ and afternoon visits, dining, 
idsits, and supping viats, tea-<innking TOits, and' 
cluxl-playing visits, exclusive of bf^s and co»^ 
ccrls, for theur parts^^ they have not an hour to them-^ 
selves in the four and twenty. — But they must go- 
home and dressi or they shall be too late fw their 
visit. 

Nor is thia complaint by any means peculiar to" 
the times iff which we htne the henmir to Im. 
Cowley was out of all patience on the subject above 
an hundred years ago. ** If we engage, says^ie, in- 
** a large acquaintance, and various familiarities, wc 
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*^ set open our gates to the invaders of most of bur 
** time : we expose our life to a qwtidian ague of 
'' fi^g^ in^fertimnees, which wouU make a wise 
^' man tremble io think of.'' 

But as Cowley was apt to be a little out of fan* 
mour between whiles, let us hear the honourable^ 
pious» and 8weet4empered Mr. Bojle, who, unong 
the trollies of life, enumerates as one ** Uie buri« 
"^ ae^sof receiving senseless visits, Whose conlinnanoey 
^ if otherwise unav<NdaUe, is capaUe, m my opm- 
** ion, to justify the retiredness of a herm^" 

Bidiop Jeremy Taylor is clear, that ^ men will 
** fiitd it in^K>ssiUe to do any thing greatly good» 
'•' unless they cut off all superfluous company, and 
'f visiU." 

If we considt the ladies (as indeed we ou^t todo 
upon all occasions), we find it recorded by Ballard 
of the very learned and excellent Mrs. AsteU, that 
^ wben she sfiw needless visitors conung, whom she 
*f knew to be incap^Ue of conversing on any useful 
** subject, but coming merely for the ^e of ehsi 
'^ and Mtk, she would look out of the window^ 
'' and jestingly tell them (as Cato did Nasica)^ 
*^ Mrs* AtUUumai atk4nne: andin good earnest 
^ kept them out, not sufering such triflers t^ 
*^ pake inroads upon her more serious houis*'' 
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And Q6W what shaH we say to these things? Fof» 
afler ail, nothing can be more certain, than, what* 
ever learned or unlearned folk may pretend to the 
oontrary, visit we must, or the world will be at an 
end ; we may as well go «uperc?.rgoes to Botaisy- 
bay at once. 

Distinction ?s tlic parent of pei'spicuicy, Snpposei 
therefore, we teke in order the dJiTereiit sorts of 
visits above-menfioned, vluCl consider them (as a 
worthy and valuable iituthor phrases it) " will^ their 
roots, reasons, and respects/^ 

And first of the first, namely, morning visits. It 
is evident, that, as things are now regulated amongst 
us, all visits of business must be made at this sea- 
son ; for we dine late for this very purpose ; and no 
Gentleman does any thing af^er dinner, but — drink. 
In the days of our forefathei-s, under Elizabeth, and 
her successor James, it was ptberwise ; for Bishop 
Andrews, we are told, entertained hopes of ■ a per^ 
son who had been guilty of many faults and folhes, 
till, one day, the young man happened unfortu- 
nately to call in a morning. Then the good bishop 
gave him up. . 

Mra^ Astell herself would not have disdained to 
take her share in a little ehat^ and tattk, over the 
tea-table. They may be styled correlatives^ and go' 
together as naturally as ham and chickens. 
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If it be asked, what number of friends it is'^X* 
pedient to collect, in order to make a visit cora^ 
fortable* I must confess myself unable to answer 
the question, so diverse are the opinions and customs 
that have prevailed in different ages and countries. 
Among ourselves, at present, if one were to lay 
down a general rule, it should be done, perhaps, in 
these words, — The mare, the merrier. 

Some years ago, these multitwUnousmeetings were 
known by the various names of assemblies, ronts!^ 
drums, tempests, hurricanes, and earthquakes. If 
you made a morning vint to a lady, she would tell 
you very gravely, what a divine rout, a sweet hurri- 
cane, or a charming earthquake, she had been at, 
die ni^t before. 

To have discussed all these subdivisions of visits, 
and distinguished properly the nature of each, as 
considered in itself, would have been an arduous task, 
from which I find mysdf happily relieved by the 
modem very -judicious adoption of the term Par-* 
TY, which is what the logicians style an universaip 
and includes every thing of the kind. 

A company of twelve at dinner, with a reinforce^ 
ment of eighteen at tea and cards^ may, I believe, 
be called a email party, which a lady may attend, 
without any assistance from the hair*dresser« 
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There is one maxim never to be dqmrted fnm; 
Wimely, that the smallness of the house is bo object^ 
tioB to the largeness of the party. The reason is, 
lbat» as these meetings are chiefly holden in the 
ivinler, the company may keep one another warm. 

But this will not in every instance be the case» 
after all the care and painsupon earth. For, when 
the other apartments were fuU, I have known four 
persons shut into a closet at Christmas, witkoutfire 
or candid* pla]^ a rubber by the light <tf a scpul- 
cfaral Ump, suipeaded from the deling- 

At another time, the butler, c^peniug a eiq|>boaffd| 
to take out the tqi^amlvs for the lesMmade, with 
Ifae nice decanters, to prevent mischief, in ease of 
weak stomachs, found two little misses, whom the 
lady of the house, e¥er anxious to promote the 
happiness of all her friends, had sqiieeaed and 
pinioBed in tiiere^ to form a snug party at enbbage. 

An accident happened, last winter, at one of these 
amicable associations, from a contrary cause, where 
the fluids in the human frame had suflfered too 
great a degree oi rare&ction. A gentleman, mak* 
ing a precipitate retreat, on finding himself inflated, 
like a balloon, with a laige dose c^ gas, or burnt 
aur in hiio, tumbled over a card4able, which (thai 
no room might be lost) had been set upon a land* 
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kg plaee of the stairs. The parfyf with all the 
implements of trade, table, cards, eandles, and' 
counters, and the unfortunate person who had 
brought on the catastrophe, rolled down together* 
No farther mischief; however, was done ; and two 
gentlemen of the party, as I have been well iil- 
formed, found time to make a bet on the odd trkk, 
before they go^ to the botfont. 

But these are trifling drciunstances, and no more 
than may be expected to fiidl to the lot of humanity. 
I do hot mention them, I am sure, as constituting 
any objection to a Party, or as affording any rea>* 
son why <me should deprive one*$ self of the pl^ea- 
snre o^e always has in ueif^ one's friends abotti 
sne. Z. 



After the remarks of my kind and ingenious cor* 
re^ndent Z, the lucubrations of Mr.Taratalla wiU« .^ 
I fear, afford little entertainment ; however, 

JEdita ne hrevibus pereai mea ckaria tibelHtf 

Dicatur potius r«» V tv^m/AuStfttaiH* 

MakHas. 

Rather than leare my page half-filled, I'd scjrswl, 
«< A Gobler there was, and he Wd in his stall.** 

All periodical writers are, by their profession 
and place, censors of the public manners ; and, that 
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their office may be discharged with fidelity and skill, 
tfaey should possess a certain degree of that Tirtft 
and connoisseurship which pervades all things from 
the tying of a cravat to the demonstration of the 
pom admiuu. They claim a right to be beUeved 
in every thing they may advance ; to be admired 
for that ingenuity which they undoubtedly possess; 
and to be patronized and encouraged by the dis- 
cernmg numy. — ^Should they sometimes relate ad- 
ventures they may have met with in a stage*coach» 
in the lobby of a play-house, or among the triflers 
of the drawing-room, their readers are bound in 
honour to believe that they have not all their life 
long been actuated by tliat high-minded spirit 
which usually excites authors to mount the top of 
a coach, to soar into the twelve^penny gallery, and 
to leave the splendour of the drawing-room to 
^* low ambition,. and the pride of kings/' 

Unfortunately for myself, and my readers, I do 
not unite in my own person all those qualifications 
which should adorn a professor of painting, danc- 
ing, music, electricity, horsemanship, and half a 
score inore thmgs of the same nature, all of which, 
in the course of my business, I shall be expected to 
deal out to my customers. In order to. supply 
those deficiencies in myself, which I sincerely la- 
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ment, I have settled a regular correspondence mtb. 
some honest gentlemen of the qoiU» of great credit 
and great stock in trade, from whose kind assist- 
ance I hope to give universal satis&ction. MThen 
I first hmted my proposal to the literati, men- 
tioning the terms upon whkh I purposed employ- 
ipg any two or three hands, who might be out of 
work, I received, among others, the following an- 
swer to my advertisement. 

To the Author of the 0L14 PODRIDJ, 

Sir, 

I am an excellent scholar, a man of 
great abilities, extensive knowledge, and of infinite, 
wit and humour. I have written twelve essays, 
which will do very great honour to, and very much 
encrease the reputation of your work ; all which 
I win let you have for half a Guinea, and will throw 
you half a score epigrams into the bargain. I 
would have waited upon you myself with them ; 
but. Sir, my shirt is washing, and ray coat b gone 
to be ipendedt 

I am Sir, 

your most ol^edient humble servant, 

John Scbidk. 
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/ hMienei to Mr. Serih^s Lodgbig$, ai Pad- 
dbtgion,-^! shall not here give a Tcry miniite de- 
acription of the different modes of salutation with 
which two authors come together, lest some of my 
leaders, who are disposed to tam the gravest things 
into ridicule, rirould be inclined to laugh, particu- 
larly as my friend before observed, that his shirt 
was with Us laundress, and his coat with the taylor. 
Suffice it therefore to say, that, after a mutual in* 
terchange of compliments, he celebrating my liber- 
ality, and I his talents, we proceeded to discuss the 
business which had occasioned our meeting. The 
engagement entered into between us was soon con- 
cluded upon, and produced a confidential intimacy, 
which excited Mr. Scribe to favour me with some 
insight into his own character, c^pinions, and adven* 
tures. But as in the ardour of a new-formed 
friendship I promised to give his compleat life to 
the world, in two volumes octavo, price fourteen 
shillings, to be sold by all the booksellers in town 
and country, I will not anticipate the pleasure my 
readers will have in the perusal of my work, by 
mutilated and imperfect sketchoB of that history, 
which will soon be presented to them whole and 
uncorrupt 

Upon taking leav^ of my Paddington friend, as 
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lie followed me down stairs, he very obligingly of- 
fered his assistance in the framing of ainy advertise- 
ments which might be necessary or conducive to the 
#ale of my work. He then shewed me, as speci- 
mens of hb talents in this species of writing, an es- 
^y on leather breeches, made updn mathematical 
principles, and' a re'comnaendat^on of the concave 
fazor. These, he observed, were works of a 
fighter kind, and such as he called m» tDro/x/Ao, or 
the amusements of Paddington. I thanked him^ 
but declined the acceptance of his offer* 

Upon my return home, I found three or four visit- 
ants had called upon business similar to Mr. Scribe'is. 
Amongst .whom an Hibernian stay-maker, from the 
Borough, wished to enlist in my service, and in tes- 
timony of his abilities had left a parcel of dreams 
of bis own composing, which are ushered in by com- 
plaints of hb inability to sleep. A French Marqub, 
to whom the air of Great Britian had been recom- 
mended by hb physicians, left word, that, having 
nothing else to do, he had condescended, during hb 
re^dence in this island, purely f ronthis penchant for 
the science, and pour passer le temps, to. instruct 
the noblesse in dancing* Thb course of life,^ he 
very properiy observed, gave him many opportuni- 
ties of furnishing me with intelligence from the beav 
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monde, and -accordingly my readers will frequently 
see how things go on from the authentic informa- 
tion of the Marquis. 



No. XII. 

SATURDAY, June 2, 1787. 

JL MADE an entrance, in a former paper, on the 
important subject of Visiting^ and distinguished the 
different kinds of visits now in vogue amongst \xs, 
with their excellences and defects. 

It is hard, indeed, to guess at the pleasure of 
assembling in very large parties. There is much 
heat, hurry, and fatigue, to all who are concerned. 
The essence of the entertainment seems to consist 
in a crowd, and none appear to be perfectly happy, 
while t&ey can stir hand or foot. At least, this is 
the case with the lady of the house, whose su- 
preme felicity it is, to be kept in equilibrio, by an 
equilateral pressure from all quarters. Fixed in her 
orb, like the sun of the system, she dispenses the 
favour of her nods and smiles on those bodies, 
which — I wish 1 could say — move around her ; but 
that they cannot do. 

But though pleasure be not obtained, trouble 
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perhaps, it may be said, b saved, by receiving ft 
multitude at once, instead of being subject to their 
perpetual incursions in separate bodies ; . and when 
the polite mob has been at my house, I am at rest 
for some time. — True : but then there is a recipro^ 
city ; and as others have assisted in making your 
mob a decent and respectable one, you must do the 
same by them, and every* evening will pass in this 
nmdeau of delights ; a vortex, out of which none 
can emerge, and into which more and more are 
continually drawn, for fear of being left in solitude ; 
as all who wish to visit will very soon be obliged ta 
visit aft^r this method, or not at all. From the metro* 
polis the fashion has made its way into provincial 
towns, all the visitable inhabitants of which will be 
assembled together at one house or other, through 
the winter ; and this, though perhaps there is not a 
single person among them, who does not dislike and 
complain of the custom, as absurd and disagree- 
able. 

For the conduct of these visits no directions can 
belaid down; but concerning others (while any 
such shall remain) where a moderate company of 
Beighbours meet, to pass a little time in conversa- 
tion, some observations may be offered. 

They are useful, and indeed necessary, to main* 
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tain a AieaAhf and social inteircoorse, witlioujt 
w€ va» noi in acaptusity to give or receive he 
assktaiioe from each other. 

They are useful to cheer and refresh .the 
after business, and may reader us fitter to ret 
it i^ain. 

They are useful^ when they are made with : 
of relieving and comforting such as are ai 
and distressed ; and tiiat» not only in §ri» 
Signal troubles, but the common cares am 
cems of life; of advising, exbortifig, and coa 
.such as, haviiig weak and low spints, are opp 
by anxiety and mdaacholy ; of wfaicli in £i 
the number always has been, and always w 
very considerable. Time is wdl employed va 
and the like good offices, where a friend ia tib 
physician. The very sight of a cheerful fri 
often like the sun breaking forth ip a cloud 
A melancholy person is at least as mudi the 
of charity as a sick one. Tlie cheerful 0¥ 
duty to those who are otherwise ; and enjoy, 
selves, the most refined and exalted kind oj 
sure, when they find their endeavours to succ 

Vittts are useful, vi^ben they become the 
of acquiring or communicatiBg useful know 
rehitive to the conduct of life, in conoenis 
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IMTsonaf Of domestic; or, even when no such 
knowledge is obtained, if by innocent mirth, plea- 
sant tales. Sec, pec^e are brought into good humour, . 
and kq>t in it No recreation is more truly ser- 
viceable and effectual than this : and it is said of 
Archbishop Williams, that, ** the greater the per* 
*' fcomance he was about to undertake (whether a 
** speech, a sermon, or a debate), the more Uberty 
^ and recreation he first took, to quicken and open 
** his spirits, and to clear his thoughts/' 

By visiting, opportunities are offered of introduc 
ing occasionally matters literary and religioto, new 
publications, &c. For though, perhaps, this is not 
so of^en done as it might be, when people meet; 
yet it cannot be done at all, unless people do 
meet. 

To rendier visits lively and agreeable, where the 
eompany is small, and it can be managed conveni-. 
ently,the conversation should be general. The ladies, 
by their sprightliness, should animate the gentlemen ; 
and the gentlemen, by their learning, inform the 
ladies* Instead of this, the gentlemen too often lay 
their heads t^;ether, on one side of the room, and 
talk on subjects of literature or politics ; leavingihe 
ladies to settle the articles of caps and gowns, blonds 
and gauzes, on the other; which is hardly fair. 
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especially in these days, when so many of the other 
sex are qualified to join iq a conversation on more 
important topics. 

The end of a visit is frustrated, if it be made too 
loug ; as when the same company sit togetlier from 
three in the afternoon tijl twelve at night, or nine 
hours ; for tlien, that which was designed for a re-^ 
creation becomes itself a burden, unless there be 
some particular busineiis or amusement in hand. 

Live not in a (lerpelual round and hurry of visit'- 
iug. You will neglect yout afniirs at Lome ; you will 
by degrees contract a dislike to home, and a dread 
of being alone ; than which nothing can be more 
wretched and pernicious. You will acquire a habit 
of being idle^ of gossiping, dealing in slander, scan- 
dal, &c. and of inducing others to do the same. 
' In a small party, as also in a single family, the 
work-basket and a book agree well together. 
While the ladies work, let one person read distinctly 
and deliberately, making proper pauses for remarks 
and observations; these will furnbh conversation 
for a while; when it begins to flag let the reader go 
«n, till fresh matter supply fresh conversation. A 
winter-evening passes pleasantly in this manner; 
and a general wish will be expressed, that it bad 
been longer. The mind becomes stored ^itk 
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knowledge, and the tongue accustomed to speak 
upon profitable subjects. 

Rousseau asserts, that every person in a company 
should have something to do- I see not how this 
can well be contrived ; but his reason is curious, 
and deserves consideration. " In my opinion,*' says 
he, " idleness is no less the pest of society y than of 
" solitude. Nothing contracts the mind, nothing 
" engenders trifles, tales, backbiting, slander, and 
•' falsities, so much as being shut up in a room, 
** opposite each other, and reduced to no other 
•• occupation than the necessity of continual chatter^ * 
" ing. When all are employed, they speak only 
•* when they 4iavc something to say : but if you are 

doing nothing, you must absolutely talk inces* 

santly, which of all constraints is the most trouble* 
*^ some, and the most dangerous. I dare go even 
" farther, and maintain, that to render a circle 
" truly agreeable, every one must be not only do- 
" ing something, but something which requires a 
" little attention." 

Should this plan of Rousseau be favourably re- 
ceived, and a notion be entertained of carrying it 
into execution, the chief difliculty will be to provide 
proper employment for the gentlemen. My readers 
will turn the matter in their minds. The only case 
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ID point, \vfaich I can recollect of at present, is that 
of a friend, whoj when young, amused himself with 
making partridge-nets. On a visit, he would take 
his work out of the bag, hitch one end of the net 
upon a sconce, and proceed to business. His ex- 
ample militates powerfully in favour of the plan ; 
for his conversation, while so employed, was re- 
markably free and easy« 

Under the above regulations we can never be the 
worse> and^ if we keep tolerable company, shall gene- 
rally be the better, for a visit. Something must 
occur> which is worth remembering, and noting 
down. A reflection at the end of a visit will s«on 
shew, whether it comes properly und^r the denomi- 
nation of those condemned by casuists, as useless 
and impertinent ; since that is useless, which tends 
to no good purpose ; and that is impertinent, which 
claims your time and attention, and gives nothing in 
return. Z« 



No. XIII. 

SATURDAY, June 9, 1787. 

TV^HEN a friend told Johnson that he was much 
blamed for having unveiled the weakness of Pope, 
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'' Sir,*' said he, " if one man undertake to write 
*^ the life of another, he undertakes to exhibit his 
? true and real character : but this can be done 
** only by a faithful and accurate delineation of the 
" particulars, which discriminate that character.'' 

The biographers of this great man seem con- 
scientiously to have followed the rule thus laid 
down by him, and have very fairly communicated 
all they knew, whether to his advantage, or other- 
wise. Much concern, disquietude, and offence, 
have been occasioned by this their conduct in the 
mind» of many, who apprehend, that the cause in 
which he stood forth will suffer by the infirmities 
of the advocate being thus exposed to the pryiog 
and malignant eye of the world. 

But did these persons then ever suppose, or did 
they imagine that the world ever supposed. Dr. 
Johnson to have been a perfect character? Alas, 
no : we all know how that matter sttods, if we ever 
look into our own hearts, and duly watch the cur- 
rent of our own thoughts, wiH-ds, and actions. 
Johnson was honest, and kept a faithful diary of 
these, which is before the publick. Let any man 
do the same for a fortnight, and publish it: and if, 
after that, he should find himself so disposed, let 
him ** cast a stone*'' At that hour when the fiul« 

' l2 
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logs of all shsdl be made manifest, the attentioo of 
each individual will be confined to his own. 

It is. not merely the name of Johnson that is to 
do service to any cause. It is his genius, his learns 
ing, his good sense, the strength of his reasonings^ 
and the happiness of bis illustrations. These. all 
are precisely what they were: once good, apd al- 
ways good. His arguments in favour of self-denial 
do not lose their force, because he fasted ; nor tlios^ 
in favour of devotion, because he said his prayers. 
Grant his failings were, if possible, still greater 
than these : Will a man refuse to be guided by the 
sound opinion of a counsel,, or resbt the salutary 
prescription of a physician, because they who give 
them are not without their faults? A man may da 
so ; but he will never be accounted a wise man for 
doing it. 

Johnson^ it is said, was superstitious. But who 
shall, exactly ascertain to us, what superstition ist 
The Romanist is charged with it by the Church-of* 
England man; the Churchman by the Presbyte- 
rian ; the Presbyterian by the Independent ; all by 
the. Deist; and the Deist by the Atheist. With 
some it is superstition to pray ; with others, to re- 
ceive the sacrament ; with others, to believe in re- 
vdatioD ; with others, tobelieve in God. In some 
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minds it springs from the most amiable disposition in 
the world — " A pious awe, and fear to have offend- 
" ed/' a wish rather to do too much, than too little. 
Such a disposition one loves and wishes always to 
find in a friend ; and it cannot be disagreeable in 
the sight of him who made us. It argues a sensibi- 
lity of heart, a tenderness of conscience, and the 
fear of God. Let him, Vi ho finds it not in himself, 
beware lest, in flying from superstition, he fall into 
irreligion and prophaneness, 

That persons of eminent talents and attainments 
in literature have been of^en complained of as — dog- 
matical, boisterous, and inattentive to the rules of 
good breeding, is well known. But let us not expect 
every thing from every man. - There was no occa- 
sion that Johnson should teach us to dance, to make 
bows, or turn compliments. He could teach us 
better things. To reject wisdom because the per- 
son of him who communicates it is uncouth, and 
his manners are inelegant — what is it, but to throw 
away a pine-apple, and assign for a reason the 
roughness of its coat 1 Who quarrels with a botan- 
ist, for not being an astronomer ; or with a moralist, 
for not being a mathematician ? As it is said in con- 
cerns of a much higher nature^ " every man hath 
" bis gift, one after thb manner, and another afler 
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** that* It 18 our busioess to profit by all, aad to 
learn of each .that in which each is best qualified to 
instruct us. 

That Johnson was generous and charitable^ none 
can deny. But he was not always judicious ioJthe 
selection of his objects : clistress was a sufficient re- 
commendation, and he did not scrutinize into the 
failings of the distressed. May it be always my 
.lot to have such a benefactor ! Some are so nice in 
a scrutiny of this kind, that they can never find any 
proper objects of their benevolence, and are neces* 
sitated to save their money. It should doubtless 
be distributed in the best manner we are able to 
distribute it ; but what would become of us all, if 
he, on whose bounty all depend, should be " ex'- 
" treme to mark that which is done amiss?" 

It is hard to judge any man, without a due con- 
sideration of all circumstances* Here were stupen- 
dous abilities, and suitable attainments, but then 
here wer6 hereditary disorders of body and mind 
reciprocally aggravating each other ; a scrophulous 
frame, and a melancholy temper ; here was a life, 
the greater part of which passed in making provision 
for the day, under the pressure of poverty and 
sickness, sorrow and anguish. So far to gain the 
ascendant over these, as to do what Johnson did. 
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required very great strength of mind indeed;- 
Who can say, tkat, in a Hke shnation, he should 
kmg have possessed^or be^ able to exert it 1 

From the mixture of power and weakness in the^ 
composition of this wonderful man, the scholar 
should learn humility. It was designed to correct 
that pride which great parts and great learning are- 
apt to produce in their possessor. In him it had the 
desired effect. For though consciousness of snpe^ 
riority might sometimes induce him to carry it high 
with man (and even this was much abated in the 
latter part of life), his devotions have shewn to the 
whole world, how humbly he walked at alt timea 
with his God. 

His example may likewise encourage those of 
timid and gloomy dispositions not to despond^ 
when they reflect, that the vigour of such an intel- 
lect could not preserve its possessor from the de- 
predations of melancholy. They will cease to be 
suiprized and alarmed at the degree of their own 
sufferings : they will resolve to bear, with patience 
and resignation, the malady to which they find a 
Johnson subject, as well as themselves: and if they 
want words, in which to ask relief from him who ' 
alone can give it, the God of mercy, and father of 
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all comfort, language affords do finer tlian those ia 
which his prayers are conceived. Child of sorroW, 
whoever thou art, use them ; and be thankful, that 
the man exbted, by whose means thou hast them to 
use. 

His eminence add his fame must of course have 
excited envy and malice : but let envy and malice- 
look at his infirmities and his charities; and they 
will quickly melt into pity and love. 

That he should not be conscious of the abilities 
with which Providence had blessed him, was impos- 
sible* He felt his own powers ; he felt what he 
was capable of having performed ; and he saw how 
little, comparatively speaking, he had performed. 
H«nce his apprehensions on the near prospect of the 
account to be made, viewed through the medium of 
constitutional and morbid melancholy, which often^ 
excluded from his sight the bright beams of divine' 
mercy. May those beams ever shine upon us! 
But let them not cause us to forget, that talents 
have been bestowed, of which an account must be 
rendered ; and that the fate of the ''unprofitable 
servant'' may justly beget apprehensions in the 
stoutest miud. The indolent man, who is without 
such.apprehensioBS, has never yet considered the 
subject as he ought. For one person who fear» 
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death too much, there are a thousand who do not 
fear it enough, nor have thought in earnest about 
it: Let us only put in practice the duty of self-ex- 
ai<iination ; let us enquire into the success w« have 
experienced in our war against the passions, or 
even against undue indulgence of the common ap- 
petites, eating, drinking, and sleeping: we shall 
soon perceive how much more easy it is to form 
resolutions, than to execute them; and shall na 
longer find occasion, perhaps, to wonder at the 
weakness of Johnson. 

On the whole — In the memoirs of him.that have 
heen published, there are so Inaiiy witty sayings,* 
and so many wise ones, by which the world,, 
if it so please, may be at once entertained and 
improved, that I do not regret their publication... 
In tliis^ as in all other instances, we are to adopt 
the good, and reject the evil. The httle stories 
of his oddities and his infirmities in commoa, 
life will, after a while, be overlooked and for- 
gotten; but his writings will live for ever, still 
more and more studied and admired, while Britons 
shall continue to be characterized by a love of ele^ 
gance and sublimity, of good sense and virtue. 
The sincerity of his repentance, the stedfastness of 
hift'fiutbi and the fervour of his charity^ fQi^idu&. 
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f^ doabti that his sun set in douds, to rise withouC 
them : and of this let us always be mindftil, that 
every one who is made better by his books, will 
add a wreath to his crown. Z. 
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(No. XVIL) 

SATVADAY, July 7, 178T. 

lE$t natura hominum novitntis afoida. 

That with respect of news, as well as of liqnors^ 
Man is a thirsty soul { we are taught, in tbe words 
of my motto, at the very first entrance on our ele- 
mentary studies. Curiosity is the appetite of the 
mind. It must be satisfied, or we perish* 

Among the improvements, therefore, of modem 
times, there is none im which I find more reason to 
congratulate my countrymen, than the increase of 
knowledge by the multiplication of newspapers. 

With what a mixture of horror and commisera^ 
tion do we now look back to that period in our 
fa^ory, when^ as it is said, a written letter came 
down once a week to the coflfee>house, where a pro- 
per person, with a clear and strong voice, was 
pitched upon to read it aloud to the company .a»- 
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lemMed upon the occasion! How tanicstfy diif 
they listen? How greedily did tbey suqk down 
every drop of intelligence that fell within, tfaeir 
reach ; Happy the man who carried off but half a 
sentence ! It was his employment, for the rest of 
the evening, to* imagine what the other half might . 
have been. In days like these there was indeed (il 
we may use the expression) " a famine in the land ;'*^ 
and one wonders how people contrived to keep 
body and soul together. 

The provision at present made for us is ample. 
There are morning paperafor breakfast ; there are 
evening papers for supper ; — I beg pardon — I mean 
dinner ; and lest, during the interval, wind should 
get into the stomach, there is, I believe — I know 
there was — a paper published by way of luncheon, 
about noon. That fanaticism may not overwhelm 
us, and that profane learning may be duly mingled 
with sacred, there is also a Sunday gazette ; which 
removes one objection formerly urged, and surely 
not without reason, against the observation of the 
(lay. 

Some have complained, that to read all the news* 
papers, and compare them accurately together, as 
it is necessary to do, before a right judgment ca» 
be formed of the state of things in general, is grewik 
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to be a very laborious task, which whoever perforins 
properly can do uothing else. And why should hel 
Perhaps, he has nothing else to do ; perhaps, if be 
had, he would not do it ; or, perhaps, if he had not 
this to do, he would be in mischief. The complaint 
springs from a very criminal indolence, the child 
of peace and wealth. No man knows what may 
be done, within the compass of a day, till he tries. 
Fortune favours the brave. Let him buckle to the 
work, and des[>air of nothing. The more difficulty 
the more honour. The Athenians, we are told 
spent their time only ''in hearing or telling somi 
new thing." Would he wish to spend his time bet- 
ter than the Athenians did ? 

It has been thought, that tradesmen and artifi-* 
cers may spend too much of their time in thb em« 
ployment, to the neglect of their own respective 
occupations. But this can be thought only by 
such as have not considered, that to an Englishman 
his country is every thing. Self Is swallowed up, 
as it ought to be, in patriotism : or, to borrow 
ecclesiastical language, the constitution is bis dio- 
cese; his own business can only be regarded in 
the light of a commendam, on which if he cast an 
eye now and then, as he happens to pass that way, 
it is abundantly sufficient. 
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The spirit of defamation^ by which a newspaper 
is often possessed, has now found its own remedy 
in tlie diversity of them ; for though a gentleman 
may read^ that he himself is a scoundrel, and his 
wife no better than she should be to-day, he will 
be sure to read, that both of them are very good 
sort of people to-morrow. In the same manner, if 
one paper, through mistake, or design, kill his 
friend, there is another ready to fetch him to life; 
nay, if be have good luck in the order of his read* 
iDg, be may be informed that his friend is alive 
again, before he had perused the account of his 
death. 

The expeuce of advertising in so many different 
newspapers may, perhaps, be deemed a hardship 
upon authors. But then they have, in return, the 
comfort of reflecting, what benefactors they are to 
the revenue^ Besides, how easy is it for them to 
balance the account, by printing with a large type, 
due space between the lines, and a broad margin T 
Great advantage may be obtained by throwing 
their compositions into the form of letters, which may 
be as short as they please ; and a reader of delicacy 
tiiinks, the shorter, the better. A letter of six lines 
is a very decent letter. It may begin at the bottom 
of one page^ and end at the top of the next, s<i 
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that e%bt parts in ten of what the reader purdMseaK 
consist of blank paper : his eye is agreeably rdiev- 
ed ; and if the paper be good for any thing, he- 
haSy upon the whole, no bad bargain. 

That the vehicles of intelligence, numerous as 
they are, yet are not too numerous^ appears, because 
there is news for them all, there are purchasers for 
all, and advertisements for all : these last not only 
afford aid to government, and are pretty reading, 
but sometimes have an influence upon the import* 
ant affiurs of the world, which is not known, or 
even suspected;. 

No event of latter times has xAore astoni^ed 
mankind, than the sudden downfall of the Jesuits; 
and various causes have been assigued for it* I 
am happy that it is in my power, by means of a 
correspondent at Rome, who was in the secret, 
to furnish my readers with the true one — tin 
anecdote^which,.! beUeve, has never before trans- 
laired. 

^ It was owmg, then, to an advertisement in an 
English new^per, which passed over to the contn 
Bent, and, by some means or other, found its way 
to the Vatican. I remember perf^tly well to have 
lead the advertisement at the time, and to have 
■ated it down in my adiRcrsaria, as I am wont to 
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^9 viben any thing strikes me in a pntlciilar inaA* 
ner* It ran tbns : — 

" John HayneSy of St. Clements^ Oxford, begs 
^* leave to inform the public* that he alone poa- 
^ sesses the tme ait of wukmg katker kreeeke$ ni 

As tfie newspaper containing the advertisemeBt 
cuoBut from Oxford* his Holiness aiid their Eminen* 
oes immediately saw, that in these' last words was 
conreyed a keen though coi^ert satire upon the 
Isotecflstftffryof the aoos of Loyola. Acoosistory 
was called* and Ganganelli ^rmed his tesohitton. 
What followed* all the woiid knows.' 

I thought it but justice to my wofthy Aiend 
HayneSy to mention thusmui^h: and as» by the in* 
trodnction <rf fustian* his trade jhas long been upon 
the deciine* 1 would hope that every good protes* 
tant will twI&kwAi bespeak a pair of leadier 
breeches (and pay for them when brought home) 
id a man who has given sueh a blow to P<qpeiy, 
and had the address to effect what the PravincMil 
JUUUrs attempted in vain* 

From this instant it is evident, that we ought to 
read all newspiqiers* country as well as town* on 
which we can lay our hands ; for we know not 
what we may have lost* by missing any one of 
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Ibem. This enlarges the sphere of our researches^ 
and the imagination riots in the deiicious prospects 
The journals printed at the two universities must 
always have aa especial claim to our attention. 

I was seized, a few years ago, at a considerable 
distance from our Alma Mater, with a violent fever. 
James's powder ceased to be of service ; the phy- 
sician of the place, who had been called in, shook 
his head; and I began to think I should never 
more behold St. Mary's spire, and Radcliffe's library. 
I was almost speechless, but endeavoured, from 
time to time, as well as I could, to articulate the 
word Jackson. My attendants concluded me 
delirious, and heeded not what I said : till a lad, 
who travelled as my. servant, coming accidentally, 
into the room, exclaimed eagerly, that he would be- 
hanged if his master did jiot mean the Oxford 
newspaper. It was fetched by express, and I made 
signs, that it should be read. The effect was 
a kindly perspiration, followed by a gentle sleep, 
from which I awoke, with my fever abated,* and 
felt mySelf greatly refreshed indeed. I continued 
mending. On the Saturday following, *^ the julep, 
as before,^' was repeated ; and ou Monday I arose» 
and pursued my journey. ^ . 

There is one argument in Aivour of a multq[»licily 
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of newspapers, which I do not remember to have 
met with ; namely, that no man is erer satisfied 
with another man's reading a newspaper to him ;. 
but the moment it is laid down, he takes it up» and 
reads it over again. It is absolutely necessary,, 
therefore, that each should have a newspaper to 
himself, and so change round, till every paper shall 
have been read by every person. 

A question has sometimes been debated concern- 
ing the best time for reading newspapers. But 
surely the proper answer to it is, Read them the 
moment you can get them. For my own part, I 
always dry my paper upon my knees, and make 
shift to pick out a few articles during the operation. 
It has been fancied, that by reading of this kind in 
a robmmg (the season marked out for it, since Mr. 
Palmer's regulation of the post), the head of a 
young academic becomes so filled with an hetero- 
geneous mixture of trash, that he b fit for nothing* 
But — bona verba,— Fair and soflly, my good friend. 
Why should we not take up the matter at the 
other end, aud say rather, his mind is so expanded 
l^ a rich variety of new ideas, that he is fit for — 
any thing? 

I shall conclude this speculation with observing, 
that we have just cause to be thankful for the num* 
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"ber of newspapers diq^ersed among us : since, in a 
^ VXde time, nothing else will be read ; it being nearlj 
agreed by all persons €»f the ton, that is, by all men 
of sense and taste, that religion is a hum, virtne a 
twaddle, and learoang a bore. Z. 



(No. XXIII.) 

SATURDAY, Aug. 18, 1787. 

QmdrupedanU pufrem wnUu quoHt nngula cmnpwn. 

Vino. 

A.MONG Ae sources of those inmniieniblecsdami- 
ties which, ifrom age to age, have overwhelmed 
mankind, may be reckoned, as one of the principal, 
the abuse of Words. Dr. South has two admira- 
ble discourses on Ae subject; and it is much to be 
wished, that a continuation could be carried on, by 
some proper hand, enumerating the words, whicb> 
since his time, have successively come into vogue, 
and been^ in like manner, abused to evil purposes^ 
by crafty and designing men. 

It is well known what strange work there has 
been in the world, under the name and pretence of 
Reformation ; how often it has turned out to be, 
in reality, Deformation: or, at best, a tinkering 
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Mrt of tHMiiiQd^ whece. wbik m» 1^ im betf 
meudedy two biive bo^ii flM4is«. 

I irave my eye, at {)r«6eiit» op m event of this 
kind, wkkb took pl^Ke ui woi^ eiuiy tinier. ii«d i$ 
siiqiyiimd lo tmve iH9en pifodiicti^ve of jnapy ftp4 f n^t 
«}vaotage8 to tbe species ; I pemi the idieniMoa 
l^roiigbt fbQui in tbe ^' 4)9C0Bony of hmaaa io#Di:'t 
iniir/* vvben mmi« who« according to the beat an4 
iUest yiUlQiopberfli» weot origuifdly on foiur 1^« 
fiist bc^gPB to go ppon two. I ho|M: k wiU be ei:- 
cused, if. I venture hiMuUy to offer «oi|ie rc^asona 
iriiy I am led to doubt;, wbeth^r tbe ulteiibtion may 
baitt been aitendod by att Hie advantage to fwdly 
imagiiaed. 

nieffe 19 aDmethiBg 8tt«pia(Hi5 in tbe hbtory 
given of thif refonpalieD. It b aaid to have bad 
tk% aame ongio wilb tbait aactibed by I>r. Maode^ 
viile to the moral virtmn. It vfm» tbe ^ oApiiof 
oi^tery, begot Mfxio friA.^ Tbe pibHoMf beca 
disooyered, tbiU miin was pvoud : they attucked 
bni in a cowardly maoBer, on bis w^ f ide^ and by 
auRgoaientBj tbe sopbiana of wbicb it tai^X. be ansf 
enough^ perhaps, if there wMa .ofica^ian, to unmvel 
and eifMMo, prevailed opcm him to qnift hisprunoi*^ 
val position; and» whatber luriy or not. 4Mf 
OMMKed Uffl Mjpan imo* How 6m wiy food u tolw 

M 
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Expected from a reformation foonded oniacb pritid* 
pies, the reader must judge for himself. 

By the account, wUh which the authors of it 
have furnished us, thus much is certain^ that nothing 
can be more unnatural: and yet, say these philoso-^ 
phers, at other timesi ** Whatever you do, fMfW 
nature f a precept, which, in genera], iiiey seem 
Tery well di^Msed to practise, to the best of their 
abilities. A child naturaUy goes on .all four ; and 
we know how difficult a matter it is, to set him an 
end, or to keep him so* . He has not even the stability 
of a ninepin, which will stand, till it be bowled down. 
For my own part, I never see a child's forehead 
with a great bump upon it, or swathed up in a black* 
pudding, lest it should receive one, but I am irre- 
sistibly impelled to bewail thb pretended reforma- 
tion, as a most notorious and melancholy defection 
from our primitive condition. 

When the itwo children brought up to man's 
estate, apart from all human beings, by the com* 
mand of a king of Egypt, who imagined, that the 
language which they should speak must necessarily 
be the original language of the world— When these 
children, I say, had the honour to be introduced at 
eourt, amidst a circle of all the learned and wise, 
aipd noble personages of that celebrated country^ 
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history beats her testimony, that tEey proceeded up 
the drawing-room, and made their way to the royal 
presence, upon aU fonr. I am aware, that some 
baive thought, they thiew themselves into that atti-* 
tude from tlie dread and awe inspired into them by 
the sight of Majesty ; others, still more refined, have 
supposed they might have done so, to adapt them* 
■elves to thf employment of those whom they found 
assembled ill that place, and be prepared either to 
ertfc^, or to cUmb, or both, as opportunity ofiered* 
But I cannot apprehend, that the course of their 
education could have qualified them for 8peculationi[ 
so abstruse as these ; and, therefore, I must take 
leave to say, I look upon the fact to be good 
evidence, that such was the attitude proper t0 



I am still farther confirmed in my opmion, fi:oai 
that strong propensity visible in mankind, to return 
to it again. The posture, into which we have been 
seduced, is productive of constant uneasiness* We 
are in a fidget from morning to night ; to relieve . 
us from which, tlie expence of chairs and sophas is 
a very considerable tax upon our property; and» 
after all, we cannot compose ourselves perfectly to 
rest, but when recumbent upon our beds. That our 
lok business is with earth, universal practice Htm^- 



IQ chMrauM. Vlhf tken should M« lodk d(\er tmf 
tfungebtl orwhy berefn>ael»dwhh,Oe»nwi» 
lem«9 anim^i esficcitlly when me neeollect the 
ftte 0f tlie poM- MtronooMr, wkm, iirWete was 
fttzing at tbe Stan, fcU intQ a dkcii. 
' it deienres volicey tiiat jone of ^mt most '^Ma-i 
finished titks of honour aie' horMRved from mat 
fiBUow-creatiirety \k» quadiupeth^ vvfaose viitues m 
ate amUtioai to eraalate. An a^ooaipKihcd yoong 
gat&aoan «f faisiiy, IbrUmf^ aadiMlnoa» gtoiwaia 
^iiMbe»Mg^awitife)f|cf aBucK. YmcalmMll 
pfljr Um a^roaleriKiiiiJ^iiiiOBl^ tban by bestowo^oA 
Itito tbb ap|)oU8lioA; aid indeod, DOfone veaaM m 
the wo«)d faa fee smiff^^ Mihy keabouM walk 

iRIpoiiHro* 

The opiniou of a great commercial nation, Viat 
^ur t>m, cannot ^rith more eertaiiAy bo coflecled 
^ma any ckcTBRtance than from the maiiageinciiit 
<lftheiB06t«i(i^rtaHt-artioleof finanoa. Now^iw 
^ati that artaok ^tnie^ to Ibe care .of Bcio^s and 
9«4)R$. Aad although a B^km, which is a qua* 
4»ip0d» by a «Ei^an|orplio«i9 no less suddes and 
siHiNrising than a^y ^ Ovid, he attteea tramformed 
ipfto a I>U€K« wbieh is. % hifitd^ yet it is obaenred^ 
tti9A thtM is a aoHiejvvfaat ankwaid about bin oier 
^fyfjf. . liiQ m9ym$ «ado€(L hiut hk inotio« «re not 
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ti tbrp riiDiiId htt ^ad kt u ftom Ihcnceforlh saidt 
mA to umlky but ta umd4^ It may be addvi^ 
that we never he^r of a Dmek oMnmeiiciDg 
dSMwiftft«aMut^r ; whercaa Captain KiDg infenni us, 
** Ike Kairatcbad^es are not only obliged to tM 
*' Jl#iir» for wbat titftk adfanctmeut they faafvt 
** hilhMo inade id tbe seienees or p^lte off «, ai also 
** tba use of simples both internal and eateratf; but 
** tbey acknowledge them likewkefoir their dtmcing^ 
^ ma%tir$x the Bear* AriM^e among them being an 
** exact counterpart of every attitude and gesture 
^ peeoUar to thn a^mal, through ita tarious Amm> 
f* tions^ And tbis dance is the foundation and 
** groundwork of all their other dances, and idkit 

I Gonld have wiihed, that one cff tliese SiberisM 
teachers had been present tbe other day, to ha^e 
bestowed a le^^ure upon a friend of mmet who bad 
been instructed to marshal bis fteX in a toleraUy 
decent way; to OMive forward by advancing ona 
before the other, and backward by slidi^ one h^ 
bind anotlier ; in ^ort, he bad attained some pro& 
dency in what Dr. South stiles, ** that tvbimsicid 
<* manner of sbaking tbe legs, called d^mdrngf 
firbeR, all at onoe> holding up bis bands in an angk 
of forty-five degreeiii with a eouiAsmuMe fill! of 
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meflable distress, and a most lamentable accent* hi 
exclaimed to the master, *' But, Sir ! What sbidl 
^' I do wilh THESE r 

Nor is the complaint of my friend at all smgular* 
for the truth is, (and why should I dissemble it?) 
that since we have left off to put our arms to their 
due and proper use oifore-Ugs^ they are ever in 
the way, and we know not what upon earth to dd 
witb them. Some let them dangle, at will, in a 
perpendicular line parallel with their sides ; some 
fold them across their bosoms, to look free and 
easy»; some stick tliem a-kimbo, in defiance^ 
some are continually moving them up and down, 
and tlirowing them about, so as to be at 
variance with their legs, and every other part of 
their bodies ; ^ was the case witli Dr. Johnson, 
when Lord Chesterfield had like to have fallen in^ 
to a deliquium, by looking at him, and could con- 
sider the author of the English dictionary in no 
other light than that of an ill-taught posture-mas« 
ten Some thrust their hands, as far as they can^ 
into their breeches pockets. This last is a bad 
habit enough ; l)ecause they who find nothing in 
Iheir own pockets (which perhaps pretty generally 
happens) may be tempted to try what they can 
find in those of others. While fore-legs were in 
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fishion. the lioibs. which ai« now the caiue of *^ 
Bittch embarrassmeat to us, bad full employment : 
Itmigbt be said^ ^* Every man bis own horse:" 
^od when one considers the present extravagant 
price of horses, one b induced on this account also 
to wish, that it had still continued to be so. 

As I am uiK>n the subject of the refarmatitms 
made in our persons, I cannot help mentioning a^ 
little dab of one, effected in an age so distant, that 
BO system of chronology within my knowledge has 
yiarked the sera, much as it deserves to have been 
marked. The period is altogether unknown, when 
our nature was first despoiled of an appendage 
equally useful and ornamental — I mean a tail; 
for with an eminently learned philosopher of North 
Britain, I am most firmly pervaded, that it wa$ 
originally a part of our constitution; and that, h^ 
the eye of superior beings, man, wben he lost that« 
lost much of his dignity* If a conjecture might be 
indulged upon the subject (and, alas! what bu^ 
conjectiires can we indulge T) I should be inclined 
to suppose, that the defalcation, now under consi- 
deration, was coseval with the change of posture, 
discussed above. No sooner had man unadvisedly 
mounted on two, but his tail dropped off; or 
rather, perhaps, in the confusion occasioned by the 
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^uspenckd froin his ketid. Bat bow very easy wooltt 
it b^, When f Ae books ate opm, to make ft ttumfkr, 
and restott it to its ptopet sitiratton ! Hmt veff 
respectable petsbfi, whom Swift humotttously de^ 
scribes, as ^ lately come to town, and netet seen 
*' 5^or^ by any body,*^ has been kn(mti, npon 
86me occasions, to h^vt appe&red in a tye-ttig t 
which, doubtless, was his fbtt-ilress, for balls, and 
6^t public assemblies. Bat by way of light suul 
airy morning dishabille, {to one can doofat of his^ 
Iboking admirably weB in a ptette. 

t am sensible this h a topic wMcb fisqnires to he 
treated with tlie utmost catition and delicacy ; and^ 
therefi>re, f^eUng the ground to tremble tmder me» 
} shall not venture to advance farther i^on it; \>^i 
from the disposition prevalent among us to copy 
the mannen of creatures so much our inferiors, 1 
shall conchide by encouraging my readers to hope, 
the time cannot be very ht tfistairt, when ^'e shiA 
all have our talh agaiti^ ittd once more go npon M 
fovfr. t. 
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(No. XXVI.) 

SATURDAY, Sept. 8, n87. 

When I have had the good fortune to light 
upon any subject which has been relished by the 
nice disoemiog palate of the pubttck, it is my cus- 
tom to try whether something mere cannot be made 
of it : lor fatviog entered mpeu business with a 
moderate stock only in trade, it is expedient for me to 
husband it well, and to throw noUung away that can 
be used again, fieingbom with anantipalhy to pla- 
giansBiy / mUl he free t9 emi^u (as gentlemeo cx*- 
faresi it in the House of ComnMos) that I took the 
hint feom my landlord of the Red Lion at Brent- 
sferd ; who, when aome |»uach was called for, and 
there was no jnoie fruit in the hott«e, was overheard 
to say, in a geode voioe, to Mrs. Bonny^ace^ " Betty. 
^ CaWt give the old lemons t^ <>ther squeeae?' 
' I hnvedemoBstrated* vpon a former occasion — 
f should hope, to the satisfhclioH of every iraixirtlal 
fcfsbn in Cbeat BritaiB--*tiie mamfoid advanlaget 
rnecmmg to the communis from the mukiplicatien 
a€ oewipi^erB among na. It has since occurEed t^ 
ine^ that aoom dMtctioBa nugjit be given, as to the 
tot method of scftduK|; a newspsy^ with profit and 
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advantage. I mean not, whether it should be read 
longitudinally, latitadinally, or transversely; though 
Tery great additions have been made to science by 
experiments of this kind ; but how it may be ren- 
dered productive of reflections in different ways^ 
which will prove of real service in life* 

I was not a little pleased, the other day, upon 
paying a visit at the house of a person of distinction 
in the country, to find the family assembled round 
a large table, covered with 'maps, and globes, and 
books, at the upper end of which sat a young lady 
. like a professor reading from the chair. In her 
hand she held a newspaper. Her father told me, 
be had long accustomed her, while reading one of 
those vehicles of intelligence, to acquaint herself 
with the seveval towns and countries mentioned, by 
turning to the names in Salmon's Gazetteer, and 
then findiiig them out upon the globe, or a mapi 
in which she was become so great a proficient, as 
to be at that time in truth giving a lecture in geo- 
graphy to her younger brothers and sisters* It tfvas 
bis farther intention, he said, that from Campbell's 
Present State of Europe, she should acquire a suf* 
ficient knowledge of the history of the kingdoms 
around us, as well as our own, to form an idea of 
4heir impmlance and iaterests reqpectitely, and tbe 
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tdatioD e^cU bears to the rest. Verily, thpoghl I 
to myself, this is reading a newspaper to some pur-t 
pose! 

Children, very early in life, are eager for a sight 
of the newspaper. By being called upon, in a free 
0nd easy way, for some little account of what is iq 
It, they may be gradually brought to read with 
attention, and to fix upon those article9 which are 
inost worthy of attention; as also to remember 
Yfh^i they have read, from one day to another, and 
put things together. 

Wlule we are in the world, we must converse 
with the world; and the conversation, in part, will 
turn on the news of the day. It is the first subject 
we begin upon ; a general introduction to every 
thing else. All mankind, indeed, ^re our brethren, 
and we are inter^ted, or ought to be interested, in 
4heir pleasures and their pains, their sufferings, or 
their deliverances, throughout the world, Ac- 
i^ount9 pf the^ should produce in us suitable emo^ 
tions, which would tend to the exercise of different 
;Tirtues, and Jthe improvement of our tempers. We, 
riiould accustom oi^rselves hereby to rejoice witb 
Ibose who do rejoicej and, sympathise with those 
who mour^. 
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\Vhei) stoj country is likely to b^cOme ibt thedtit 
of remarkable events afid revotuttons (as, for 
instance, Holland, at this present moment), it 'ti 
worth one's while to refresh one's memory with the 
history of that country, its constitution, tod the 
changes it has heretofore undergone, th^ nature and 
disposition of the people^ &c.^a sort of knowledge 
which is sute to be cilfled fof. Th^ inan who mdeeS 
himself perfect and correct iu it, will gafti cFedili 
and give pleasure, in every comply, into^\^ich if 
may happen to fall* 

Whatever iiistrnction is reaped froitt hiiftdry, teay 
be reaped from a n^^spaper, which is the hi^fV<c( 
ttes world fbr ott day : It is tile falstoty <^ tfittl 
world itt which y^e now Kve, atd wfth wMcii 19% n^ig^ 
<M}iuseqQently, ttiore conceited than wftk Ihosfe 
^hich have passed away, and e)eM only ni f^lbciffi^ 
btaetkce \ though, to check uii in o«r fbo ^Mttl liit^ 
of it, we may etmsideiv thai tbl^ f^rc^Mt kk«fiM 
will soon be past, smd tak^ it^ flacife iii tk« l«;p0l|k 
toriesof thed^ad. 

lliere is a p^Lst^^ ih ^ iVIj^r 7}l«li|^ 
I liSumot rtisist tht texnplatrdtt ef fraHMihingi ad it 
cimt^iiis one of tb« moist astbHiiAiiig fei^ of IM 
human imagioatioD, upon this awful Atfd kap^ 
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tant subject, the ttansient nature of all subltfoSkty 

■ 

things : 

Nor tnflft Mone j his breajtfaiiig bust esiepiret ; 

His tomb is mortal ; empires die ; where, now, 

liie Roman, Greek f They stalk, an empty name I 

Yet few regard them i& this useful ligbt, 

Tfao* half Qiur l^etmng is their epitaph. 

When down thy vale, unlocked by midnight thought/ 

That loves to wander in thy sunless realms, 

<l Betrik ! I stretch ttiy «1ew ; t»4iat visiohs rise ! 

Vfhtk trionpbs ! Toife iciiperial ! Arts diviiM ! 

In withered laurels glide before my sight ! 

What lengths of far-fam^d ages, billow'd high 

With hurilan a^^tioA roll aloBg 

Ib fmtabitanliai ismgei of air ! 

The melancholy ghosts of dead renown, 

tVhisp*ring faint echoes of the world's at)p1&us6, 

Wkh penitential a^yect, AS they piiss, 

AH point at eatth^ tod hiss at humati pride. 

The wisdoni of the wise, and^prancings of thet great 

NlcHt IXi 

Accounts of the most extiraordinary events in old 
jtune are now perused by us with the utmost indir<« 
ference* With equal indifference will the history 
of our own times be perused by our descefid^ts i 
and a day is coming, ^hen ail past transactions 
win Appear in the same light, those only excepfed^ 
by a Consideration of which we have 1i>een madt 
Wiser and better 
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There zrt few, perhaps, by which we tnay not 
become so. 

What nobler employment for the human mind, 
than to trace the designs of Providence in the rise 
and fall of empires ; the overthrow of one, and the 
establishment of another iipon its ruins ! to watch 
diligently the different steps by which these changes 
are efiected ! to observe the proceedings of the 
great Ruler of the universe, always in strict confor- 
mity to the rules with which he himsdf has fur- 
nished us I to behold generals with their armies, 
and princes with their people, executing his counsels 
while pursuing their own ! to view upon the stage 
of the world, those scenes which are continually 
shifting, the different actors appearing in succession^ 
and the gradual progress of the drama, each inci> 
dent tending to develope the plot, and bring on 
the final catastrophe I 

In the midst of these secular commotions, these 
conflicts of contending nations, it is useful to ob- 
serve the effects produced by them on the state of 
religion upon the earth ; while, among the powers of 
the worlds some protect, and others persecute; 
some endeavour to maintain it iH its old forms« and 
pthers wish to introduce new ; all perhaps, more 
or le8s» ahn at converting it into an engine of state. 
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to Mire their own purposes»andtoava3 tbemselTef 
of that influence which it must always have on the 
minds of men. Above and beyond these homan 
Inachinations, a discerning eye sees the controuUng 
power of Heaven ; Religion preserved amidst the 
tumultuous fluctuations of politics ; and the Ark 
tailing in safety and security on the waters which 
threatened to overwhelm it. 

When we read of the events taking place in out 
own country, the subjects become more interesting, 
and we are in danger of having our passions rouzed 
and fomented. Let us therefore be upon our guard, 
judging of nothing by first reports, but awaiting the 
calmer hour of reason preparing to decide on fuU 
information. For the prosperity of our country let 
OS be thankful and grateful ; in its adversity, sor« 
towful and penitential ; ever earful to correct our 
own faults, before we censure those of others. 

With nespect to individuals and their concerns, 
examples (and they are not wanting among- us) of 
piety, chanty, generosity, and other virtues, should 
effectually stir us up to copy, to emulate, to surpass 
them ; to join, so far as abiUty and opportunity will 
permit, in designs set on foot for the promotion of 
what is good, the discouragement and suppression 
of what is otherwise^. And herei there is great 
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diOice : many such designs are on foot ; and let 
those, who have tsdento for it, bring forward more. 
All TiTc wanted. 

The follies, vices, and consequent miseiies of 
multitudes, displayed m a newspaper^ are so many 
admonitions and warnings, so many beacons, confk 
dually burning, to turn others from the rocks on 
which they have been ship^rrecked. What more 
powerful dissuasive from suspicion, jealousy, and 
anger, than the story of one friend murdered by 
another in a duelt What cautioBlftely to be more 
effectual against gambling and profligacy, than the 
mournful relation of an erccution, or the fate of a 
despairing suicide! What finer lecture on t^ 
necessity of oeconomy, than an auction of estates, 
bouses, and furniture, at Skionet's, orChri^e^sl — 
'* Talk they of morals"! There is no need of 
Hutchenson, Smith, or Paley. Only take a news- 
paper, and consider it Well; read it, and tt will 
instruct thee, PUnius et n^Hus Ckrysipfo et Cnm* 
iare* 

A newspaper b, among other things, a register t»f 
mortality. Articles of this kind should exeite in vnt 
minds reflections similar to those made by one vS 
my predecessors, on a survey of the tombs in West- 
miiister Abbey. They are so just, beautifalj afld 
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affecting, that tny reader, I am sure, w3I esfeenr 
himself under an ohiigatioB to me for bringing thent 
again into his l>emen^)ran€e^ by dosing this paper 
Jvrith a citation of them : 

" When I Idok upon the tombs" of the, great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read 
ik^ epita|aih9 of &^ beaulifal, everf n>ordinat# 
d«sa« gDes ottt ; When I m^et with ihe gtki of 
^ parents upon a tomb-stone^ my heart melts witb 
^ conpftssidit t when I se^ tht tomb of the parents 
^ thetnsi^es^ I cwisMher the vanity oiggk^hg foi 
^ those whom we must quickly follow ; when I see 
" kings lying by those who deposed them, when i 
^ consider rival wits placed side by side, or th^ 
** holy men that divided the world with their coutesta 
^ and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonish* 
^ ment on the little competitions, fe<;tiocis, and 
^ tftbates of maakiBd. When I read th« severrf 
* dates of the tombs, of sOitte that died yesterday, 
^ and some six hundred yeiars a^, I ctmsider that 
*' gre^ft day when w« shall ail of us he contemfM)- 
"■ f^rieis, afid make oar appearaace togetlier *J* 

* Spectator, Vol. L No. 26. 
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(No. XXIX.) 

SATURDAY, Sept 29, 1787. 

-^ Ridkulum acri 
Fortius it melius pUrumque secat res, Hos, 

J-T is wisely ordaioed by tfae laws of Eoglsmd,' 

that the person of the Monarch is eaeredr as alscV 

tfaat the King can do no wrong. The meamog' 

of this last maxim I take to be, that, if wroD^ 

shooid happen at any time to be done, the blamer 

is to be laid upon the administTatioo, and not upon 

tiie King* 

' A friend, some years agO| took me into the House 

of Commons, to attend the debates upon the opening 
of a Session ; when an honourable gentleman m.ade 

So free with the Speech^ which I had but just before 

heard most gracefully pronounced by his Majesty 

from the throne, that my hair stood an end, and I 

was all over in a cold sweat; till, towards the 

close of his oration, he relieved and restored me^ 

by mentioning, in a parenthesis, that the speech was 

always considered, in that assemblyr as the speech 

of the Minister. 

Sheltering myself, therefore, under this distinc* 

tipn, I cannot refrain from offering a few remarks 
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•a a late productioD, pregnant^ as many are of 
ilpiiiioiiy with much mischief to the community* The 
leader sees that I mean, A Prodamatiim for the 
mcouragement of fiety and mriue, andforpr§' 
renting and punishing of vice, profanenese, and 
hnmoraUty. 

Thsit the scheme proposed Aould be carried into 
jnrcitfkm^ tbes nak indeed, seem probable. Whea 
we connder how long vk^profanciiesSk and immo* 
lality, have been increasing aiwiag as» wlai a poiF- 
erful party they have fofnJ; hem mich lasinon it 
on their side^ and how rerf strong the tide runs^ 
the attempt mxj be ttiooght to resemble that of the 
tnao^ who endeavoured to stop the Thames at Lon- 
don bridge, with his hat ; unless the rich and the 
great would set the example* 

I have always been an enemy to pome and pe* 
nalties. The word punishment is a bad wordi 
and the thing itself is much worse. When once it 
begins, the wisest man living cannot tell where it 
will end, or what will become of our liberties. For 
as the sheep-stealer said, " If a gentleman cannot 
*' kill hb own mutton, without being hanged for 
** '^,1 should be glad to know what we have got by 
*^ the Revolution.'' In short, one must be without 
a nose, not to smell something here of arbitrary 
power* 
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Ite ida of t Swidaj, uneniiitfied by « Stlii 
iMoctat piay, is m rery doU tdd dredfj^ «ae. I 
kaow a hmlj m towo, that 1mm made ttM exp^ 
waaA. The coascqueaee vras, that hefbtv niae fl| 
1ii8 eiFtaiiig, the aiembers of k found thetiiself«s 9& 
cross, peevish, and out of temper, that had it m4 
been for mk «ftrly supper, and a glafti of gi»o4wk)e, 
tliey could not have gone to bed in Cbriitian eharitf ' 
with each olben 

Bat much more distressfot ttill was Ae case of a 
lady, whose husband, being in the commission, had 
knt hi» assistance to suppress gaming on a Sunday. 
kb a neighbouring public honse. It strudt him that' 
cards on that dny, in a private honse, might not, 
just then, be quHe so proper ; and he ventured to 
hint as much to his lady. She iiad always appre«- 
bended the Qospel to have been designed for the 
p&ar: and was astonished to find that any thing in* 
^e Proclamation could apply to persons of her rank 
in life. ** The party was made, and what coak! 
* be doner-*-A thought, however, luckily occtir- 
ned; and when tbe company was assembled, affter 
an apology suitable to the occasion, instead of die' 
card taUes, At mtroduced the entertainment of 
Catehet and Okes. The thing took mightily, knd 
was judged a pretty tariety. Otherwise, a <Ssap 
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yrfrtuiclil rf tuck ft iwtui«> 8preadiii$, m It mast 
bate Ame, like an electrical shock, tbrougii all tfie 
poUta ci Tc te, niight kavebred bad blood, and pro* 
duced a general insttrrection. 
U feres with refigion as with a shnttfecod^, which 

b stricken (bom one to another* and rests with none. 
The rich apprehend it to have been designed for the 
poor ; and the poor, in their turn, fhmk it calcu- 
fcrted chiefly for the rich. An old acquaintance 
of niine» who omitted no opportunity of doipg 
good, discoursed with tiie barber who shaved him 
on his manner of spending the Sabbath (wfiich was 
not quite as it should be), and the necessity of his 
having more religion than at present he seemed to 
1^ possessed of. The barber proceeding in his work 
df lathering, replied, that he thought he had tolera- 
hfy well far a barber ; as, in bis apprehension, one 
third of the rehgion, necessary to save a gentleman/ 
would do to save a barber. 

I mention this, because I have received a letter 
of considerable-length, praying redress of grievance^, 
from a peison who lets lod^gs in Broad St Giles's. 
He speaks of a very snug and comfortable neigh- 
bourhood there, which b likely to be broken up, 
and dispersed, by the P^odamationi and nobody 
<san weHteUwfay. 
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He hioisdf hokk twenty houses by leas^ wbick 
ire let out, ready furnished. Matters are con? 
ducted in a manner so perfectly csconomical, that 
though there is no more than one bed in each room,» 
there are usually two or three, and sometimes even 
four occupiers of that one room and bed. That 
the furniture is of an expensive and luxurious kind, 
no one can say ; as it consists only of a stump bed- 
steady a flock bed» a pair of sheets (frequently only 
one sheet), a blanket or two, a chair or two (gene- 
rally without backs), and a grate, but mostly with* 
out shovel, tongsC and poker. The sheets are usually 
marked with the name oi the owner ; and the 
words ttap thief! are added, for private reasons. 

In two adjoining allies are forty more houses^ let 
out in like sort to inhabitants, in number 400, con* 
sisting of whores, pickpockets, footpads, house- 
breakers, and thieves of every description, from all 
quarters of the town. But what then I Tkn^ must 
have lodgings, as well as other pe<^le; and, if they 
were to be in the street all night, it would be dan- 
gerous for the rest of his Majesty's sulyects to pass. 
To avoid suspicion, the houses are continuaUy 
lighted, and kept open all night ; and to shew that 
b^ocrisy has no place there, what used to be prae*. 
tised only in private at midnighi, is now practised 
in public at mid-day. 
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' To accommodate the po&r, there are twopeim^ 
lod^ng-houses. One man, in particalar, makes up, 
every night, thirty five beds, and takes in men and 
wdnian, at twopence or threepence a night ; but it 
a man and woman come in together, he receives 
one shilling a night for the two. 

No society cap be under better regulations than 
this is. Thus, for instance, when a prostitute has 
decoyed a man, and robbed him, the mistress of 
the house has half the pay and the plunder : and if 
one of these ladies intrude upon that beat and walk, 
which another regards as her exelume right, the 
matter is determined, as much greater matters are, 
by a battle* 

Nor can there be reason to fear, that this society 
should ever become so numerous, as to be any an- 
noyance to the publick ; nnce care is taken, that a 
Suflkient number is hanged, every session, to main- 
ban a balance ; and some rooms are always reserved 
for the reception of the dead bodies, which are 
brought back after execution, to their old lodgings, 
till they can be otherwise disposed of. 
*' Such is the substance of my friend's letter, which 
he desires may be communicated, through the 
channel of my paper, to his countrymen, that they 
may Imow what they have to expect from the pre- 
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tcauvoat live peackeaUy togeftberi without beiog disi- 
tivbedf and buuted out by Prwiktmatiam* H^ 
%ope« all luMiest weo will jcMO with hixm in a poti< 
liAO for Hi r€m)vut of ^vil caunseUors ; aod c^o* 
dudes with th« old Brttiab ^ioin^ My hmue {f 
d^ coiife ; under n» dceadi ^s it jiJiould seeoiy of 
tbe xalorti;«4^rteQu»oiic6 made to «ucb ^ dedara^ 
tioi) by a magtitvate in Qxjfocd^ of arU^rary ffx^ 
|des; '' Than, Sir, the ^eudle «hfA be y^ur h^m^^ 
It is not ea^ to e^tipiate the Jboiai wbicb ^e <;am« 
siunity at lai^ w4U susta ifi by Ibe dis^oliftioii pf tkj^ 
wort)iy neighbourhood* For if a geotlep^m l)# 
robbed of his watch, it must be replaced |)y aqof 
tber : if hia p«utniaDleaa be atojen, be inu«t l^uy fiew 
cloatba and Uneo : if hisbou^ be bl^okeut Qp^a94 
9tri|p|)ed of its funuture, be m^ai apply to jtbe u|^bu^« 
tt^per : if he be beaten and wKHmd^ Xq the «pir« 
feon : aay» abould be be e;iren tUedy the imd/eitaker 
and the sexton wiH be Ibe bet|«Mr for it : and if the 
tvuial quantity of gin be not avwamedy ruin mufll 
seize on those who vend it. Trade iQU3t ^tagpiale.. 
Thus incontiarertifaly dotb it appear that jnvmtt 
vines (if indeed they may be called vicea) ar€fmbU$ 

' Im;^ ''if tbeymaybaeaiMidoas;'' liQWifcf 
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do not see why, should we so please, they may not 
be called virtues. The nature of things in them- 
selves is nothing ; our opinion of them is all ; and if 
our opinion alters, the names of things should alter 
with it. Indeed they do, and must do so. Thus, 
when two gentlemen go out with pistols, and shoot 
each other through the head, or the heart, it is no 
more than an affair of honour : when one seduces 
the wife or the daughter of another, it is merely an 
attachment : and to cheat a man out of his estate, is 
only to pluck a pigeon. In the neighbourhood 
above described, the nomenclature is much farther 
advanced, and has nearly attained perfection. 
They have a language poculiar to themselves, in 
which when they relate their transactions, they may 
have been doing what is perfectly just and right, 
for any thing we can tell to the contrary, since the 
words are not to be found in any dictionary but their 
own. 

Here then, as some will think, is a more expedi- 
tious way of preventing vice, than by proclamation ; 
and, what is much to be desired, of doing it with- 
out inOiction of punishment, by the sole and simple 
expedient of voting vice to be virtue. 

The scheme is plausible ; but, I must confess, I 
have my doubts. If we once vote vice to be virtue, 

N 
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I am afraid, that, by a necessity of nature, virtue, 
per contra, must become vice ; and so we shall but 
be where we were: there will still be vice in the 
world. 

When the welfare of his country is concemed» 
every man loves to be a little bit of a projector. On 
going deeper into the subject, I think I have hit 
upon a plan, which will make root and branch 
work of it, and do the business effectually. 

That the effect may cease, the cause must be 
tcmoved. Now, what is the cause of vice I Most 
undoubtedly, the law : for, were there no law, there 
could be no transgression. Abolish then, at once, 
the use of all law, human and divine. I grant the 
step a bold one, requiring a minister of firmness and 
resolution to take it; but when once taken, the ad« 
vantages will be many and great. 

lu the first place, vice will, at one stroke, be ex- 
tirpated from the face of the earth ; for when a wan 
has no law but his own will, we may defy him to 
do any thing illegal. Never trust to moral impossir 
bility, where physical is to be had. 

Secondly, it will put an end to the ezpence and 
trouble of law suits ; and (as equity would (M with 
law) to all tedious and everlasting suits in Chancery, 
80 much and so long complained of. . 
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Thirdly, it will be a saviog to the nation of one 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in England and 
Ireland ; and consequently put a stop to the ravages 
of the Whit^hoys and RighUboyiSM in this latter 
kingdom, as well as all disputes between ministers 
and their parishioners, in the former; since, as there 
would be no more occasion for reading prayers and 
preaching, the payment of tithes must, of course, be 
at an end. 

Fourthly, it will procure a perpetual holiday for 
the gentlemen of either robe, who, in future, will 
have nothing to do, but to hunt, shoot, and play at 
cards. The same may be said, respecting the 
members of both houses of parliament* 

Fifthly, it will make Sunday as cheerful a day, as 
any day of the week. 

Lastly, it will remove all odium from the magis- 
trates who have granted a Licence to the Dog and 
Duck. 

Such are the conveniences that would attend the 
execution of my plan ; and after considering the sub- 
ject on all sides, for six hours, in my elbow-chair, I 
protest, I cannot think of any one inconvenience, 
to set against them; nor can 1 devise any method 
likely to be so eflfectual in redressing the grievances 
occasioned by the Proclamation to the ni^Vcf • 
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It remaius only, that I nieotioo one, which may 
possibly be occasioned by it to the Craum ; and 
which, indeed, I might not have thought of, but for 
the visit paid me, as I was closing this paper, by an 
honest Rirmer — '' So, Robin (said I to him), rare 
** news from London ! The King is to be served 
** now only by good and virtuous courtiers!"—- 
" Ah, Lord have mercy upon me. Sir (replied 
" Robin), God bless his Majesty, and grant him 
** long to reign ! But I am afraid as bow he will be 
*< sometimes obliged to help himself." Z. 



(No.XXXlIL) 

SATURDAY, October 57, 17«7. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF TBB OLLA PODSIBA. 
SIB, 

1 HAVE often beheld with concern the shanteful 
condition of man^ churches in England ; and I may 
venture to say, that the ruinous state in which they 
are suffered to continue, is one cause of the want 
of real piety in those who attend them. The^ must 
have a large stock of religion in their hearts, who 
can 'preserve any spirit of devotion in some of these 
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fabricks, where there is frequently nothing to be 
seen, or heard, which can fix the attention, or raise 
the mind to heaven. The Romanists adorn their 
churches with every thmg which can make them to 
appear grand, solemn, and like what is called the 
House of God. Their music and singing are fine ; 
and all things in their services and ceremonies con- 
spire to raise their devotion. 
. I was led to this subject by a late excursion into 
the .country^ to a village not twenty-five miles from 
London^ The houses were much scattered about, 
and appeared beggarly ; but within sight of the 
church there stood a gentlieman's seat, which was 
laid out with all the elegance that could be bestowed 
upon the house and grounds. The church-yard- 
joined to the park. Having surveyed every thing 
there, it being Sunday, I went into the church; to 
which one miserable bell, much like a small por^ 
ridge-pot, called half a dozen people, which number 
comprehended the congregation. The church-yard 
itself was low and wet ; a broken gate the entrance ; 
a few small wooden tombs and an old yew tree 
the only ornaments. The inside of the church an- 
swered the outside; the walls green with damp; a 
few broken benches ; with pieces of mats, dirty and 
yery ragged; the stairs to the pulpit half, worn 
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away; the communion-table stood upon three legs; 
the rails worm-eaten, and half gone. The Mmh- 
ter of this noble edifice was answerable to it, in 
dress and manners. Having entered the church, he 
made the best of his way to the chancel, where he 
changed his wig ; put on a dirty, iron-moulded, 
ragged surplice ; and, after a short angry dialogue 
with the clerk, entered his desk, and began imme^ 
diately without looking into the book. He read as 
if he had ten otlier churches to serve that day, at as 
many miles distance from each other. The cterk 
sang a melancholy solo ; neither tune nor words of 
which I ever heard before. Then followed a short, 
confused, hurried discourse; after this the small 
congregation departed ; which had consisted of a 
gentleman and his family from the distance of about 
a mile and half, and two old men, who constantly 
attended for sixpence a piece, given by that family. 
The door was ihea shut, till the next Sunday came 
tound. 

These are literally and truly facts : and that many 
other country churches are no better, either within 
or withoi^, nor better served or attended, every 
body who has gone through the smaller villages in 
England must know. In some of the most adnured 
|NU1s of our admired country, in the neighbourhood 
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of the cafHtal, in paiishes frequented by people of 
fortune, and where perhaps three or four noble 
families attend divine service every Sunday in th« 
summer season, the churches are suffered, year 
af^er year, to be in a condition, in which not one of 
those families would sufier the worst room in then: 
house to continue for a week. 

This deplorable state of our churches shews, I 
thhik, the state of piety amongst us more than any 
mglecircumstauoe, and has an effect upon the minds 
of young persons which is very discouraging. A 
wretched, cold, damp building, far removed often 
from all habitable dwellings ; within sight of which 
few people of consequence care to live ; made the 
reccptack of the dead; i^ed by the living only 
once a week ; and then endangering the health of 
those who visit it,— do we wonder that people are 
glad to be dismined from such a place, where no- 
tfauig biA horror and melancholy strike their eyes 
and their thoughts ? Nor can the finest discourse 
from the pulpit dispel the gloom : and the psalm- 
singing in most country churches is far from contri- 
buting towards this salutary end. 

Who can expect, that the young and gay will [nre- 
fer this scene to the pleasures of the woild 1 It is not 
in general to be expected. Would but the rich and 
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great in every village, who lavish sums of money on 
their own persons, furniture, houses, grounds. See. 
&€. — ^would they but bestow a little of it towanb 
making the House of God, if not equal with their 
own habitations, at least decent and chearful, and 
such as may be entered safely and without fear; 
very great indeed would be the effect on multi- 
tudes I It is diflSicult to conceive how a small por* 
tiou of a large income can be expended more to 
the credit of the donor, or to the benefit of his 
oeighbours. 

We naturally call to mmd, upon this occasion, 
the uneasines felt and expressed by the royal pro- 
phet, on con«dering the magnificence of his own 
house, and the little or no care taken of the Ark of 
God. And if we reflect seriously on the fiecetsf^jr 
of having places consecrated to sacred purposes, and 
the importance of their beuig kept up with due 
reverence, two other remarkable passages in Holy 
Writ will occur to every thinking person. When 
the second temple was built, and adorned by order of 
king Artaxerxes, we find Ezra addressing himself to 
heaven in these words! " Blessed be the Lord God 
** of our fathers, who has put such a thing as this 
** into the king's heart, to beautify the House of 
** the Lord." And we camiot but admire the wis-^ 
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dom of the Jews ; who when askiog of our Lord a 
favour for the Centurion, say, ** He loveth our na- 
** tion and hath built us a synagogue/' Then the 
Saviour went with them. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
A Friend to Decency in Religious Worship. 

The observations made by my correspondent are, 
I fear, but too just ; and I most readily embrace 
the opportunity of recommending them to the con- 
sideration of all whom they may concern. 

The inhabitants of most country parishes are jjre-^ 
vented by their poverty from doing much in matters 
of this kind. The necessary repairs are often a 
sufficient burden. Opulent families should there- 
fore step forward, and take upon them the articles 
of ornament and beauty, or at least convenience and 
comfort. They themselves would be the fiist to 
eigoy the advantages ; of which it may not, surely, 
be accounted the least, to be saved from the neces- 
sity of blushing, when foreigners, or persons of a 
different persuasion, behold the wretched condition 
of the church by them frequented.' A few good 
examples could not lieiil of being followed ; and 

K 2 
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ikshioD^ In this particular, might soon be put on 
the Bide of religion. 

Indeed, unless the nohility and gentry shall be 
pleased to lend their assistance, from having bad 
churches, we shall come to have none at all. Many 
of them M^ere built about the same time ; and about 
the same time, if not well looked to, will be fklliug : 
and it is easier to support, than to build. 

It may be questioned, whether the Gothick 
fprm, though so venerable for its antiquity, do not 
itself occasion some of the inconveniences al>ove 
lamented. A smaller and more compact room 
would often contain the congregation ; and the ser- 
vice might be performed in it with more ease and 
beneiit both to the speaker and the hearer. It 
would be less subject to damp and cold, and at the 
same time more light and cheerful. For notwith- 
standing the celebrated line of Milton, there is no 
natural connection between darkness and rdigion, 
which is the Source of joy and comfort, of light and 
hfe, to the human heart, and should dbpel gloom 
and melancholy, wherever it comes. 

Towards the promoticm of this desirable end, a 
due performance of psalmody could not fiadl greatly 
to contribute, as it was most undoubtedly intended 
to do^ At present, in ww^wj cwwvXrj ^VsycdsAi^ it is 
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either dismal, or ridiculous ; and our people are 
frequently induced to fall off to other religious 
assemblies, by the superior melody to be heard in 
them. There is hope, however, of some reforma- 
tion among us in this part of divine worship ; as 
many worthy clergymen have turned their thoughts 
this way, and selected proper tunes and v proper 
words for the purpose. But whoever wishes to see 
this matter thoroughly discussed, and a proper plan 
proposed, must consult the sensible and excellent 
pamphlet lately published by Dr. Vincent on the 
subject.. Z. 
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POEMS. 



THE FRIEND. 

X HE fkstest friend the world affords 

Is quickly from me gone: 
FaitUess behold him turn his back. 

And leave me all alone ! 

^ My friend, sincerely yours till death :" 
The world no farther goes ; 

Perhaps, while earth t6 earth is laid« 
A tear of pity flows. 

Be thou^ my iSavtatfr, then, my friend. 
In thee my soul shall trusty 

'Who false wilt never prove in death. 
Nor leave me in the dust. 

Home while my other friends retum> 

All solemn, silent, sad. 
With thee my flesh shall rest in hope. 

And all my bones be ^ad. 
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THE LEAF. 



Wt all do Jade ai a Leaf. 

Isa. bar. 6, 

• 

See the leaves around os falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground ; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals callhig. 
In a sad and solenm sounds 

Sons of Adam, once in Eden 
BUghted when like us he fell. 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
Th^ alas ! the truth we tell. 

Virgins, much, too much, presuming 
On your boasted white and i^d. 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Number'^l now among the dead. 

Griping misers, nightly waking. 
See the end of all your care ; 

Fled on wings of our own makings • 
We have left our owners bare. 

Sons of honour, fed on praises. 
Fluttering high in &ncied worth, 

Lo ! the fickle air, that raises. 
Brings us down to parent earth. 
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Learned sophs, in systems jaded. 
Who for new ones daily call, 

Cease, at leAgtii, by us persuaded. 
Every leaf, must have its Ml ! 

Youths, tho' yet bo losses grieve you. 
Gay in health and manly grace. 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you. 
Summer gives to Autumn place. 

Venerable sires, grown hoary. 
Hither turn Ih' unwilling eye. 

Think, amidst your filing glory. 
Autumn tells a winter nigh. 

Yearly in our course returning 
Messengers of shortest stay. 

Thus we preach this truth coaceumg, 
<' Heav'n and earth shall pass away.^ 

On the Tree of Life eternal, 
Man, let all thy hope be staid. 

Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears a Leaf that shall not fade. 
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AN ODE. 

The sentiment from the divine Herbert, 

Sweet day, so cool» so calm, so hnght^ 

Bridal of earlh and sky. 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-n^l; 

For thou, alas ! most ^e. 

Sweet rose, in air whose odours wave. 

And colour charms the eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou, alas ! must die. 



Sweet spring, of days and roses made. 
Whose charms for beauty vie. 

Thy days depart, thy roses fade. 
Thou too, alas ! must die. 

Be wise then, Christian, while yon mayi 

For swiftly time is flymg ; 
The thoughtless man, that laughs to-day. 

To-morrow will be dying. 



( 
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ZS£ FLOfTERS. 

I 

THE HELIOTROPE. 

Through all the changes of the day 

I torn me to the suN : . 
In clear or cloud}* skies I say 

AUke— 7%^ mU be done ! 



THE VIOLET. 

A LOWLY Aow'r, in secret bow'r. 

Invisible I dwell ; 
For blessing made, without parade, 

' Known only by my smell* 



THE LILT^ 
Emblem of him, in whom no stain 

The eye of Heav'n could see. 
In all their glory, monarchs Tain 

Are not array'd like me. 



THE ROSE. 
With ravbh'd heart that crimson hail. 

Which in my bosom glows : 
Think how the lily of the Tal6 

Became like Sharon's rose* 
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THE PRIMROSE. 

When Time's dark winter shall be o'er. 
His storms and tempests laid^ 

Like me youll rise, a fragant flow^r^ 
But not| like me, to fade. 



THE GARDEN. 
The bow^r of innocence and bliss 

Sin caus'd to disappear : 
Repent, and walk in iaith and love— • 

You'll find an Edm here. 



J MORNING HYMN ON EASTER-DAT. 

Mark I the shnll herald of the mom 
Begins the sons of men to warn. 

And bids them all arise. 
To celebrate his great renown. 
Who sends the light refulgent down. 

To bless our longing eyes. 

At this the feinting shadows die. 
The pow'rs of darkness swiftly fly 

Before the morning star; 
Pale trembling murder dares not stay. 
And fiends, abash'd at sight of day, 

Back to their den repair. 
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Tis this the iveary sailor cbeeis. 
Who now so more the tempest hears. 

Which momiiig bids to cease : 
O come that day-spring from OQ high. 
When discord shsdl with darkness fly. 

And all be light and peace I 

Twas this that drew repentant tears 
From Peter, led by woiMly fean 

His master to dbowB ; 
Wam'd by the momtor of day, 
He cast the works of night away. 

And sought tb' al^red son* 

Vniene'er the bird of dawning crowii 
He tells OS all how Peter rose. 

And mark'd us out the road ; 
That each disciple might begin. 
Awake, like him, from sleep and sin, 

To thmk betimes on God. 

Smote by the eye that looks on ait, 
Let us, obedient to the call. 

Arise to weep and pray ; 
Till mournful, as on sin we muse. 
Faith, like an angel, tells the news, 

" The Lord is ris'n to-day !" 
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DAVID GARRICK'S FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

M.HR(y weeping LoDdoBls crowded streets^ 

As Garnck's fiui'ral paas'd, 
Couteuding wits and nobles strove. 

Who thoold forsake him last. 

Not so the world behaiv'd to Acm^ 
Who came that WMrld t* savei 

By soUtary Joaeph borne 
Unheeded to his grave. 

If what IS doae by mortals hen 

Departed spirits know, 
Confus'd and bhisfanigy Oarrick vkwt 

This grand parade of woe. 

Tho' much to be admirVI by man, 
■ He had — yet, gracious Heav'n ! 
Much, very much be faad^ mdeed. 
By thee to be foigiv'n. 

But thou art good 1 — And since he died 

Coinpos'd without a groan, 
Repentant David, let us hope. 

May live Arough David's San. 
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frRITTEN AT AN INN. 

From much-lov'd fnends whene'er I partr 
A pensive tadnett fills my heart ; 
Past scenes my ikncy wanders o'er. 
And sighs to think they are no more. 

Along the road I musmg go. 
O'er many a deep and miry slough : 
The shrouded moon withdraws her ligbf. 
And leaves me to the gloomy night. 

An inn receives me, where uidmown 

I solitary sit me down : 

Many I hear, and some I see, 

I nought to them, they nought to me. 

Thus in these regions of the dead 
A pilgrim's wand'ring life I lead, 
And still at every step declare, 
Tve no abiding city here : 

For very far from hence I dwell. 
And therefore bid the world farewell 
Findbg of all the joys it gives 
A sad remembrance only livef. 



. 
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ftough stwmliling-itpnes my slept oVrtiirow^ 
Aodlaya wand'iiiigsiiiDarlow: . 
Yet ftifl my course to faeav'n I steer, 
Tho' neither mooa MNT stans appnr I 

-The world is like an imi ; for there 
Men call, and storm, and drink, and swear; 
WfaHe nndislnifo'd a Chrirtiaiiwaits, 
And reads, and writes, and meditates. 

Tho' in the dark oft«times I stray. 
Hie Lord shall ligjbt me on my way. 
And to the city <^ the Son 
Coodoct me, when my jonmey's done. 

There hy these eyes shall He be seen. 
Who scjoiun'd for me in an inn ; 
On Sion's hill I those shall hail. 
From whom I parted in the vale. 

Why am I heavy then and sad. 
When thoughts like these should make mt gladt 
Muse then no more on things below ; 
Arjse, my soul, and let us go« 
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THE MONKISH LATIN HYMN, 

VSBD AS A OliACB A9XB11 MEAT, AT MAdUXBH COI.LB< 

OXffORH. 

A E Deain patnem colimus, 
Te laudflbuB prDieqoimurv 
Qui coipns eibo refidi^ 
Cttl6tti menteni gralift« 

, Te adoramiis, O Jesu, 
Te, E% iiii]geiiile» 
Te, qui Don dedignatns es 
Subiie claattxa Tii^giiiis. 

Actus in cnicem fkctiis es 
Irato Deo victima ; 
Per te/Salvator nni6e, 
Vittt spes nobis lediiU 

Tibiy seterne Sptritus, 
Cujus afflatu peperit 
Infantem Deum Maria, 
^temiim benedicimus. 

Triune Deus, hominnm 
Salutis autor optime, 
Immensum hoc mysterium 
Ovanti linguft canimus. 
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TRANSLATION. 

JL H££« mighty Father, we adore. 
And praise thy Name for evermore ; 
Whose bounty feeds all Adam's race. 
And cheers the hungry soul with grace. 

Great co-eternal Son, to thee. 
With one consent, we bow the knee ; 
For our salvation man become. 
Thou didst not scorn the virgin's womb. 

The Paschal Lamb, foreshewn of ol<|^ 
In thee, sweet Jesu ! we behold. 
And pardon thro^ thy blood receive* 
While on thy cross we look and live. 

Thee too, all hallowed n^slic Dov^ 
We ever bless, and ever love : 
Thy wonders how shall we dedare? ' 
The Lord was bom, the virgin bare ! 

Almighty everlasting Three, 
No other God we have but thee ; 
Thy glorious works, immortal King, 
In triumph thus we daily sing* 



A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS t^AY. 

1^1 NG Jehovaby man become. 
Offspring of tbe Virgin's womb ; 
EvVy age and sex, adore. 
Love supreme and boundless powY. 
In triumphant shouts of praise. 
All at once your voices raise: 
All in harmony coni^pire. 
Full and perfect be the choir* 

SoiA of Levi, lead the band. 
Quickly rouse each slumbering land ; 
On the silver trumpet's swell 
Tidings of salvation tell. 
Tender youths and virgins fair. 
Hallelujahs all prepare ; 
With the softly warbling flute 
Join the sweetly-sounding lute. I 

♦ 

Happy souls advanced in grace. 
Louder chaunt Jbhovah's praise; 

4 

Wake the harp, thro' ev'ry string,. 
To the high-tun'd cymbal sing. 



) 
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Hark, the pealing organ's voice ! 
AH witli one accord rejoice ; 
Al), in cbearfiil happy union ciy» 
Glory be to God on high I 






TO A YOUNG LADY 

WHO LBFT LONDON TO EM JOT THS ADVANTAGES OF JL RBtlGIOUl 
KBTIREMENT IN THE COUNtST. 

f 

Happy, highly favoured maid. 
From the noise of folly fled. 
Like the silver pinion'd dove. 
To the land of peace and love. 
Not a nxoment would*st thou stay. 
When thou heard'st thy Saviour say, 
*' Rise> my faur one, come away/' 
Knowmg, if thou didst repair 
To holy solitude and prayer, 
He who caird would meet thee there. 
In retirement thou shah know 
Joys religion can bestow. 
He shall of them all partake. 
Who could earthly joys forsake; 
Youthful pleaaurea who couki fly 
(Crackling tboins that blaxe and die) 

O 
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And in tlionis of beaaty shew'd 
|I<'w to quit the world for God : 
In the still sequester'd hour 
Gray delusions tempt no more. 
Pride and envy soon are dead. 
Wantonness and folly fled. 
In whose places we may see 
The lovely grace Humility ; 
As at Bethlehem she was sp^d 
Waiting by the manger's side : 
Charity from heav'n descending. 
Hand and heart to idl extending; 
Innocence as noon^y bright. 
All array'd in lily white : 
Wisdom bom and bred on high. 
Guide of mortab to the sky. 
Still withsweet though pensive look 
Musing on the mystic book* 
All of these we seek in vain 
In .the busy hum of men. 
They shun the mad fantastic crowd. 
Giddy, thoughtless, light, and loud. 
In the mind preserved sedate. 
Meek and quiet they are met : 
And in bosoms such as thine. 
All with beams united shine. 
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Let the woiid in sneering tone 
Ridicnle and censure on, 
THi in men and ai^ds' s^t 
Death and judgement prove thee rigfat. 
And numifcst to ev'iy heart 
Thou hast chose the better part. 
Happy hig^y fiivoui'd maid, 
Fkom the npise of foDy fled 1 
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A MEDITATION ON THE BEE. 

Go forth, O my soul, like the industrious' Bee, 
to thy work aod to thy labour, until the evening of 
thy day upon the earth. Take the wings of the 
morning, and fly quickly into that garden of God, 
the church of the redeemed ; visit continually the 
assemblies of the faithful, those flov^rs whose un- 
fading beauty graces the inheritance of the beloved, 
and whose sweetness diffuses around them a savour 
of life unto life. There feed among the lilies of 
paradise, which shine invested with the righteous- 
ness of saints, and towering above the earth, keep 
their garments unspotted from the dust of corrup- 
tion. Fly amongst them day by day, and familia- 
rize them all to thy acquaintance. Pass not by 
them hastily, nor be content to gaze only upon 
their beauties : but settle and fix thy meditations 
on them, until thou hast extracted the spirit and 
the life that is in their writings and, their examples, 
the nourishment of wisdom, and the sweetness of 
consolation. These flowers, it is true, spring from 
the same earth, the same influences of heaven nou- 
rish and support them; but various are their 
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colours, and tlieir virtaeB are divene^ To ono it 
given knowledge^ to another iiie^iies8» to another 
humility, to anodier charity, by the same spirit. 
Each has its use, and its beauty, and he who would 
make honey m^st suck virtue from all. But above 
all, forget not evermore to dwell on the eontemfte* 
tion of him who grew from the virgin stem of /e^se ; 
for in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, and of his fulness have all others le^ 
eeived. He is the true rose of ^mvn, red in tiK 
day of his passi<mi opening his beauti^ as tte 
mornings in the midst of a drown of thoms, made 
perfect through suffering. He is the lily planted 
in the humble vale, and from thence aioending itp 
towards heaven, faa^ng ha garments white as the 
light, which admits no sHua to sully its virgin 
purity, and passeth through all things undefiled* 
Fly daily to him, and delight thyself in meditation 
on his life and death. From him and the other 
sweet flowers of his planting when thou hast drawn 
matter for instruction in righteousness, return home 
and deposit these treasures in the cells of thy ua-' 
derstanding and affections, thy head and thy hearty 
that thou mayest become a land flowing with honey^ 
a land wberem dwell the righteousness of JeSus, 
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and the comforts of the holy one. And when thqit 
hast thus laid up within thee the words of eternal' 
life^ he a faithful dispenser to others of the manifold 
grace of €rod> and let thy tongue be a channel 
to convey it from thy heart into those of thy br&- 
thren, distiUing it in such proportions as every one 
is able to receive it: so that the heavenly bride- 
groom may seal thee to salvation with this gracious 
te8timony^--7%y lips, O my spouse, drop as the 
hone^'tomb, honey and mUk are under thy tongue ; 
sweet and healing as the one» innocent and nourishr 
ing as the other, are all thy communications. 

And to encourage thee, to be thus liberal to 
others of what he has freely given thee, thy dear^ 
Lord has told thee that what thou givest to the 
least of .thy brethren, he takes as given to him. 
And asy when risen from the dead, he accepted, at 
the hands of hi& disciples, a piece of an honey-comb, 
so in the person of his members, risen from the 
death of sin through the power of his resurrection, 
he expects from hb disciples, and more especially' 
from his ministers, a portion of that word which is 
declared by the holy Psalmist to be sweeter than 
honey and the honey-comb. And in this respect^ 
he is^ graciously pleased. to say, that he does himself 
feed upon it: for so it is written— /am come tttfe 
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^rden^ my sister, my spcuse, I have eaten my 
Y'Comb with my A^mey.r— These lessons of 
enly wis^m, O my soul, mayest thou learn 

that petty insect, of which the son of Siraeh 
— The bee is little among such asjly^ Jmt her 

is the chirf of sweet things^ 
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